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THE AGE OF VOLTAIRE. 


The eighteenth century is the age of Voltaire in a sense 
and to a degree that is unparalleled in European literary 
history. Even Goethe, who has also his “ century,” is less 
typical, his sway less undisputed, and his excellence, though 
greater, less diversified. For it is the peculiar distinction 
of Voltaire that there is no department of letters in which 
he does not hold a prominent place, while in most he 
stands by common consent at the head. 

Voltaire is not the author of the best lyrics of the cen- 
tury, but he comes just short of the highest place, being 
indeed all that a versifier can be who lacks what Horace 
calls the “divine breath” of poetry. His satires are the 
keenest, his tales in verse the wittiest, in the language. He 
is the author of the most correct serious epic and of the 
wittiest comic epic of his time. He is incomparably its best 
novelist and its best dramatist. His essays in physics are 
said to be creditable, and though he was neither a meta- 
physician nor a theologian, his works on ethics and theology 
are, and were, more read and prized than those of any of his 
philosophical or clerical contemporaries. He was far the 
best literary critic of his time, and its most popular historian. 
Besides this, he is the author of an infinite number of mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets and of a correspondence of appalling 
volume, almost all of which is interesting at least for its 
polished form. To whatever field of literature we turn, we 
shall find his mark set up in it. It is not until toward the 
close of the century that Rousseau, in the ethical and politi- 
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cal field, rivals, and for a time overshadows, the philosopher 
of Ferney. Voltaire will introduce us to the century and 
accompany us through it. Rousseau will furnish its natural 
epilogue. 

Voltaire, whose real name of Arouet is seldom given 
him, (1694-1778), was the son of a wealthy and rather 
distinguished Parisian notary, but his early training was 
at the hands of his skeptical and scholarly god-father, 
the Abbé de Chateauneuf, and in 1704 he passed into the 
molding hands of the Jesuits, who seem to have given him 
a better education than in later controversial years he liked 
to admit. He still saw much of the Abbé, and was far from 
cloistered. Indeed, during the first year of his school life 
he so won the attention and interest of his god-father’s 
friend, the famous Ninon de 1]’Enclos, that she bequeathed 
him 2,000 livres, “to buy books,” she said. 

He left school in 1711 and pretended to study law, but 
all his ambitions were clearly literary, and he was already 
a member of the noted literary circle, ‘du Temple.” His 
father, dissatisfied with such vagaries, sent him first to Caen 
then to the Hague, where he got entangled with a young 
protestant lady to the yet more intense disgust of his parent, 
who actually obtained a /ettre de cachet from the King auth- 
orizing his son’s confinement. But he made no use of it, 
for Voltaire, always cautious in his daring. returned to Paris 
and the law, and occupied his mischievous energy in writing 
libellous poems, until the perplexed father had to send him 
away once more. It was not till 1715 that he returned to 
the laxer society of the Regency and to his literary circle, 
whom he presently charmed by his first play ‘“ C£dipe.” 
But his itching fingers, under the provoking inspiration of 
the ambitious Duchess of Maine, were soon writing epi- 
grams on the Regent himself that invited and justified a 
brief exile (1716), followed by confinement for ten months 
in the Bastile and a second short banishment from the 
capital. Yet, though the witty Orleans did not trust Vol- 
taire, he enjoyed him, and late in 1718 the poet was able 
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to produce “ Gidipe” with success at Paris, whence politi- 
cal squibs soon drove him for the fourth time, though the 
good-humored Regent shortly after gave him a pension, and 
seems to have employed him in the secret diplomatic service 
from 1722 to 1725. His social position was already assured 
by the death of his father, which left him a respectable 
competency, and he occupied himself during these years as 
a literary dilettante with an epic, “La Henriade,” and a 
second tragedy, “ Mariamne.” But in 1725 a quarrel with 
the Chevalier de Rohan led him to a semi-voluntary exile to 
England, an event of such importance to his development 
that it forms, like Goethe’s visit to Italy, the turning point 
in his intellectual life. 

For in England Voltaire got first of all a very consider- 
able sum of money which he employed so well in fortunate 
speculations and investments that his future life was always 
free from financial care, and, at the last, almost seignorial. 
This made it possible for him to be more independent of 
patronage and favor than any literary man in France, and 
for much of the work he had before him such independence 
was necessary. Then, too, contact with English character 
and institutions could not but have a deep effect on so 
mobile a genius. The contrast between France and Eng- 
land, greater then than now, stimulated his mind to more 
serious thoughts on society and philosophy, and he returned 
to France, more capable, perhaps, than. any other French- 
man of seeing the weak sides of her constitution and polity, 
and ready to offer opinions on them, which are often 
specious, though seldom profound. He made also a serious, 
though brief, effort to understand Shakspere, and, even if he 
failed to apprehend him, he learned much from the English 
stage that affected his literary taste and that of the French 
public also, to whom he was first to introduce one destined 
to have the profoundest influence on the literature of later 
generations.’ 


'See Pellissier: La Litterature Contemporaine p. 69, Le Drame 
Shakespearien. 
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After several tentative visits Voltaire returiied to France 
in 1729, where he continued his dramatic activity with 
* Zaire” (1732) and some inferior plays, wrote his “ History 
of Charles XII.,” and began his comic epic, “ La Pucelle,” the 
source of much amusement and of much deserved censure 
through many years of his life. But his restless spirit soon 
got him in hot water again with a volume of skeptical “ Let- 
ters on the English,’ and with the “Temple of Taste,” a 
satire on the poetasters of the time, accompanied by some 
remarks on Pascal, in which the orthodox scented danger 
and heresy. They had the book burned, but the author 
laughed at them from across the frontier in Lorraine. 

Here, soon after, he settled for some years with Madame 
Chatelet, the “respectable Emily of his correspondence, 
for his hostess, and it is probable that ties closer than Pla- 
tonic bound them, though Voltaire’s loves, like Jean 
Jacques’, were always more cerebral than material, and 
Emily did not hesitate to supplement his affections by more 
commonplace attachmests.. He had new ample leisure as 
well as security, and here first he took up the serious pro- 
fession of authorship. In 1735, with a cheerful self-con- 
fidence that was hardly justified, he produced a treatise on 
Metaphysics, less philosophical than controversial ; in 1736 
came a popular exposition of the Newtonian system and 
* Alzire,’ a drama of Peru; and this was followed by “ Le 
Mondain,” whose out-spoken optimism, if not essentially 
anti-christian, could hardly fail to seem so to the represent- 
atives of the French establishment. 

The result was a long and bitter controversy, traces of 
which can be found in the allusions to the “ Journal des 
Trevoux,” to Fréron and Desfontaines, which abound in 
his epigrams and satires. To-day, however, the “ Mondain” 
seems far less offensive in its language and tendency than 
“La Pucelle,” from which he still continued to “snatch a 
fearful joy,” reading it to friends whenever he got a chance, 
while he guarded it from publication with ostentatious 
anxiety. During all these years his pen was tireless. The 
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mass of minor work produced was enormous, and by 1741 
he had completed “ Mérope” and “ Mohamet,’ dramas 
second only to “ Zaire.” 

Meantime, in 1740, he had met the philosophic king, 
Frederic of Prussia, whom he visited in 1743. Absence had 
now restored him to the graces of the Parisian court; in 
1745 he was made royal historiographer, a post honored by 
the names of Racine and Boileau; and in 1746 he entered 
the Academy. But his literary indiscretions soon obliged 
him to leave these honors and French soil, still accompanied 
by the “respectable Emily,” whose death at Luneville in 
1749 left him a man of fifty-five, famous, rich, but without a 
home and without a country. It was natural under these 
conditions that he should lend a favorable ear to the invita- 
tion of Frederic to come to share, or as he would interpret 
it, to lead, the brilliant group of literary men which that 
great king had gathered at his court. So after two years 
of restless wandering and malicious activity that found its 
chief expression in satirical tales, he went to Berlin in 1751. 

Voltaire’s stay in Germany had more influence on the 
literary men of that country than it had on him. His quar- 
rels and rupture with Frederic (1753) do not concern us. 
They were too great intellectually to get on well together, 
but too great also not to admire one another genuinely when 
apart. In his relations with the literati of Frederic’s circle 
Voltaire appears in an unfavorable light, showing most 
strongly here, what he never tailed to show elsewhere, 
vanity, spitefulness, financial unscrupulousness, a great de- 
sire to proclaim disagreeable and dangerous truths, and an 
equally earnest determination at all moral costs to avoid the 
consequences of so doing. 

During his two years at Berlin, Voltaire finished his 
famous essay on the Reign of Louis XIV. and his fiercest 
literary lampoon, the “ Diatribe du Docteur Akakia,” an 
insult to his fellow-guest, Maupertuis, which resulted in the 
severing of their relations and closed Prussia to him as 
France was already closed. His “ Essai sur les Meeurs” 
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now appeared and made his position even more difficult, so 
it was natural that after some travels he should turn to 
Switzerland, then, in spite of some provincial narrowness, a 
noble refuge of free-thought. Here he could lead an in- 
dependent life, and here, in or near Geneva, he made his 
“home,” the first he had ever had, from 1754 till his death, 
nearly a quarter of a century later. At first he lived in the 
suburbs of Geneva, but he soon bought a large estate at 
Ferney, just across the French frontier, and acquired various 
houses of refuge in Savoy, at Lausanne, and in other juris- 
dictions. He administered his large estate with patriarchal 
shrewdness, practised the most open hospitality, and per- 
mitted himself the luxury of a private theatre, as George 
Sand did later at Nohant, and also of a church, for which 
he obtained a relic from the Pope. He dedicated it “To 
God from Voltaire,” Deo erexit Voltaire, and ostentatiously 
communicated there, much to the vexation of his bishop. 
He made Ferney, what Weimar became a half century later, 
the Mecca of literary Europe. All flocked to do him 
homage: few had the temerity to oppose his dicta. His in- 
fluence, both in literature and ethics, was felt over all the 
continent, and maintained by epigrams in meteoric showers, 
and by letters that made the circuit of the literary world. 
The most enduring works of this period are, first of all, 
“Candide,” a prose tale directed against the received orth- 
odoxy rather than against anything distinctively christian, 
and for irony perhaps unsurpassed in modern times ; then the 
“Commentary on Corneille,” generously undertaken to re- 
lieve the necessities of that dramatist’s niece; but perhaps 
most of all the pamphlets written in defense of liberty of 
thought and against the tyranny of persecution, as it was 
even then being illustrated in France in the cases of Calas, 
of Sirven, of Espinasse, and others. That these men were 
mostly Protestants was natural, for only Catholics had the 
power to stifle thought, though the Huguenots might share 
the desire. The creed for which they suffered contributed 
nothing to the interest he felt in their wrongs. In- 
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deed he had not a whit more sympathy with the infal- 
lible Bible than with the infallible Pope, and, like Eras- 
mus, he had no wish to break with authority on a mat- 
ter so uncertain, so incapable of proof, and to him so unim- 
portant as orthodoxy, if he could but secure toleration. His 
often repeated exhortation, “ Ecrasez l’infame,”’ does not 
allude, as some have vainly supposed, to the Church, still 
less to the Christ, but to bigoted intolerance based on igno- 
rance and self-seeking, such as he thought he found exem- 
plified in the Jesuits of his time and their helpers, Fréron 
and Palissot. 

Many years were passed at Ferney in dignified ease, and 
Voltaire was a frail old man of eighty-four when the triumphs 
of Beaumarchais’ “ Barber of Seville” roused his vanity for a 
journey to Paris to witness the first performance of his own 
just completed “Iréne,” which was to be an unequalled 
ovation for its laurel-crowned author, and one of the three 
or four great days of French theatrical history. Soon after, 
at a solemn seance of the Academy, he embraced Franklin 
in true sentimental style. He even began another tragedy, 
but the old man had over-estimated the power of his body 
to follow his tireless mind. Presently came a collapse of 
physical strength so rapid that when the hour arrived when 
all Catholics desire the last sacraments, he had no longer 
sufficient self-control to maintain the solemn farce of a lite 
time. He motioned the priest away, with a weak sincerity 
that would surely have cast a gloom over his last moments 
had it been granted him to recover a consciousness of his 
inconsistency. Dying thus, it was necessary to inter him in 
haste before the episcopal inhibition should intervene to ex- 
clude him from consecrated ground. In 1791 the remains 
were taken to the Pantheon, but the sarcophagus, when 
opened in 1864, was found empty, the mocker mocking even 
from the grave. 

We have now to consider the work of Voltaire, and 
with it the work of his lesser contemporaries in the various 
fields of his multifarious activity. 
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In lyric poetry, the first place during the earlier half of 
the century belongs undoubtedly to Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
(1670-1741), who, like Voltaire, was associated with the 
coterie “du Temple,” and like him was in constant trouble 
because he could bridle neither his tongue nor his pen. He, 
too, was exiled in 1712 and passed the rest of his life at 
Brussels, continuing more industrious to make enemies than 
others to get friends. His poetic work is not large. It con- 
sists mainly of panegyric or sacred odes, apparently studied 
from Boileau, and of licentious or cynical epigrams, which 
show the greater talent of the two, and passed with the 
classical critics for an imitation of Marot’s “ élégant badi- 
nage,” as the odes did of his “ Psalms.” But J. B. Rousseau 
was neither a great man nor a great poet, and to say that he 
was the best of his time may excuse from speaking of his 
fellows. 

A generation later than Rousseau is Piron (1689-1773), 
probably after Voltaire the most brilliant epigrammatist of 
France, but too witty to be on good terms with his fellow 
wits and too incapable, as his dramas showed, of any sus- 
tained effort, though many of the best lines of his sparkling 
comedy, “La Métromanie,” have passed into the small 
change of cultured conversation. Another writer of light 
verse is Gresset, a “one-poem poet.” His “ Vert-Vert,” a 
parrot who passes from a monastery to a nunnery and picks 
up phrases far from monastic on the journey, is perhaps the 
best in its kind since La Fontaine, and shows a more kindly 
humor than the “Contes” of Voltaire or the work of his 
other contemporaries. Gresset, for the greater part of his 
life, was connected with a religious order, and he is one of 
the very few poets of this time who never pander to vice ; but 
his character, though gentle, was weak, and the close of his 
life was wholly under the direction of those who thought 
the graceful badinage of “ Vert-Vert” a matter for fasting 
and penance. Later fabulists, Florian (1755-1794), and 
Marmontel (1723-1799), preserved the traditions of the 
apologue but their work has only historic interest. 
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In the honied, amorous, or licentious verse of the “ glow- 
worm” type, Voltaire was surpassed, and might well be 
content to be, by Gentil-Bernard (1710-1775), Dorat (1714- 
1789), and Parny (1753-1814), the last a Creole who 
brought at first some breath of fresh life into French verse, 
but later lost this facile touch, so that his longer poems have 
been judiciously pronounced “ equally remarkable for blas- 
phemy, obscenity, extravagance, and dulness.” It must be 
allowed that if, in this century there is no verse that is ex- 
tremely good, there is much that is extremely bad, and very 
little that is worse than these later poems of Parny. But 
the best in this kind are only triflers. Much later and a 
step higher are the anacreontic Desaugiers (1772-1827) 
and Rouget de Lisle, whose immortal “ Marsellaise”’ is 
less characteristic than his convivial verses, which mark the 
true ancestor of Béranger. In the descriptive school of 
poetry this century pointed with pride to Delille, the French 
Thomson, whose insatiate thirst for paraphrase turns back- 
gammon into “that noisy game where horn in hand the 
adroit player calculates an uncertain chance,’ while sugar 
masquerades as “the American honey which the African 
squeezes from the reedy juice.” Poetry became a puzzle 
till the revolt of the Romanticists brought plain speaking 
and the mot-propre into fashion again, substituting virility 
for these elaborate conceits. 

It need not be said that Voltaire had cultivated all these 
fields except the sacred canticle. He had written also the 
only serious epic of the century worthy to be named, though 
“La Henriade” is poor enough in its jejune correctness ; and 
his “ La Pucelle,” with all its faults, is still the best comic 
epic of France. His versified “Contes,” though malicious 
in their ethical bearing, are the wittiest and best told since La 
Fontaine, and his satires are hardly second to the best work 
of Régnier and Boileau. No man had so great a command 
of vers de société as he. He never rose to true poetry ; that 
divine spark was denied him. He lacked the sincerity that 
springs from noble convictions. But he produced an enor- 
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mous mass of what has been justly called the “ne plus 
ultra of verse that is not poetry.” 

Yet the taste for a truer poetry was not dead in France. 
These years saw a revival of interest in the great sixteenth 
century poets; a collection of the old Fabliaux was re- 
printed, as well as the works of Marot, Villon, and Rabe- 
lais; all of which had its reward in the Romantic school of 
1830. But it was reserved for the very close of the century 
to produce a true poet, and to guillotine him just as he had 
revealed his promise. André Chénier (1762-1794), Greek 
by birth, half Greek by parentage, wholly classical in tastes 
and studies, attained the aspirations of the “ classicists.” 
But, in spite of Chénier’s genius, the more fully he realized 
his ambition, the more artificial he became, and so he had 
little influence in speeding or retarding the development of 
the Romantic school, which indeed was well advanced 
before the tardy publication of the greater and better part 
of his poems (1819). 

In the regular tragedy Voltaire’s supremacy was not 
questioned. Indeed what deserves mention outside his 
work does so almost wholly because it points to a revolt 
from traditions that he was anxious to maintain. Among 
his fifty pieces the comedies are less good than one would 
anticipate from the general character of his mind; even 
*“*Nanine,” which he drew from Richardson’s Pamela, is 
only the best among second class work. But if he never 
thoroughly mastered the technique of comedy, his best 
tragedies, some ten, approach more nearly to the correctness 
of Racine than any work of an age that had nothing to 
suggest the grandeur of Corneille, still less the profound 
psychology of Moliére, and in the dexterous management 
of the tragic form he may have surpassed in * Mérope”’ and 
“ Zaire” either of his great predecessors. His idea was to 
perfect the tragedy of Racine, itself the most perfect in his 
view that the human mind had yet produced. This he 
hoped to attain by increasing the action and heightening 
the spectacular effect. But while he laid stress rightly on 
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these elements of interest, he found himself unconsciously 
carried away from Racine, toward the processes of Cor- 
neille, and even to the Shakspere he rejected. Yet his re- 
forms seem timid enough to-day, and at the time attracted 
little animadversion. 

For a bolder note of revolt had been sounded by 
Lamotte’s attack on the regular tragedy, challenging the 
authority of the unities and the prestige of the ancients, 
though in his own best drama, “ Inez de Castro,” Lamotte 
had lacked the courage of his convictions. He was, indeed, 
far in advance of his time, and the contemporary tragedians, 
Crébillon Zére, and his fellows, kissed the rod of tradition 
and of Voltaire, though Crébillon has occasional bursts of 
more Cornelian power than Voltaire ever attains. Late 
in the century the standard of revolt was again raised by 
Ducis, who adapted several plays of Shakspere to French 
taste, between 1767 and 1792, and broke the way for greater 
successors. 

But besides these revolts from regular tragedy a radical 
modification of it appeared during this century in the 
tragedy of common life, which, with a parallel breaking 
down of the regular comedy to the Comédie Larmoyante, 
confused the distinctions which had separated the tragedy 
and comedy of the classicists. The 7ragédie Bourgeoise 
and the Comédie Larmoyante inevitably merged into the 
melodrama, or drame, fathered by La Chaussée* and ably 
advocated by Diderot. The essence of all this work is that 
the scenes shall be taken from contemporary life in its 
serious or serio-comic aspects. But though these beginnings 
of a very large and important section of the modern drama 
are of great historic interest, intrinsically they present little 
that is worthy to survive. 

In comedy, Voltaire’s best work was out-ranked both by 
his predecessor, Le Sage (1668-1747), and by his successor, 
Beaumarchais (1731-1798), while Destouches (1680-1754), 


1See Lauson: La Chaussée. 
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Marivaux (1688-1763), and Sedaine (1719-1797), were his 
not unworthy compeers. 

Le Sage, better known as the author of “Gil Blas,” 
wrote also a multitude of short farces and operettas which 
stood in high repute, while his “ Crispin” and “ Tucaret” 
are true comedies, quite worthy of Moliére. Both are prose 
studies of contemporary society, the former more lively 
than probable, but scintillating with wit and palpitating with 
comic life, the latter more seriously critical, a satire on the 
moneyed class that was already beginning to contest the 
social preéminence of the corrupted nobility, which in its 
turn received merited castigation, while provincial narrow- 
ness and mercantile pettiness were not spared, and the 
characters in both plays, as we should expect from his 
novels, were more completely rounded than the types of 
Moliére. 

But if Le Sage, at his best, leads the stage at the former 
half of the century, Destouches is not far behind and his work 
maintains a remarkable level of excellence, though he never 
deserts the typical method of Moliére and Regnard. His 
* Philosophe Marié” and “ Les Glorieux”’ have life in them 
still. Marivaux, however, was a man of more originality 
both for good and ill. His manner was sufficiently unique 
to furnish to the language the word marivaudage, which 
now stands for a rather effeminate wit and affectation of sim- 
plicity. But Marivaux was better than this word might im- 
ply. He was above all else a delicate psychologist, and his 
dramatic mission was the analysis of love, till then hardly 
attempted in comedy. In Moliére the tender passion is as- 
sumed as a state, with Marivaux it is a development. His 
dramas begin with the dawn of love, and end usually with 
its declaration. They are trifles light as air, but delicious 
in their apparent naiveté and hidden depth. There is, 
indeed, little or no intrigue, and so there is danger of 
monotony if his plays' be read consecutively, but it is a re- 


1 The best are: “Le Legs,” “Double Inconstance,” “ Jeu d’Amour et 
du Hazard’ See Larroumet: Marivaux,and Faguet: XVII. Siécle. 
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lief to find the old theatrical apparatus and conventions laid 
aside with a light heart for stories that transport us to a del- 
icate and amiable fairyland, where we recognize ourselves 
as we should like to be. But, though the idea of the de- 
velopment of love as a subject for comedy was a most fruitful 
seed, and all his successors profited by it according to their 
power, Marivaux founded no school, for as the century pro- 
ceeded, the dramatic current was deflected by the stronger 
philosophical bent. The desire to sway the feelings and to 
preach a shallow, sentimental optimism takes possession of 
the stage under the banner of naturalism and the 7ragédie 
Bourgeoise, though in the main these dramas with a pur- 
pose deserve no individual notice. 

This change is often attributed to Diderot, but the re- 
flected lustre of his achievements in literature and phil- 
osophy has probably made men attribute to him dramatic 
services that belong to his predecessors, notably to Lamotte 
and Destouches.' His plays, “Le Fils Naturel” and “Le 
Pére de Famille” were unfortunate illustrations of excellent 
theories, derived in part from the German Lessing whom in 
turn they inspired ; but there was nothing new in his ideas, 
nothing that had not been anticipated for the “ Comédie 
Larmoyante” by La Chaussée (1692-1754), while in 
tragedy Lamotte had demanded prose and more action as 
early as 1721, frankly setting up the English standard for 
imitation. But if Diderot was neither first to preach nor 
to practice either the bourgeois tragedy or melodrama, 
neither was he the most eloquent proclaimer of the new 
doctrine, for that leaf must be added to the dubious laurels 
of Rousseau. Indeed, his original theory that the drama 
should present conditions rather than characters, “ that the 
profession should become the principal object and the char- 
acter only accessory,” was rather retrogressive in its tend- 
ency, though happily it remained without effect. 


'See Ducros: Diderot, Paris, 1894; Reinach, Diderot, Paris, 1894; and 
a notice of these books by Lemaitre in Journal des Débats (Hebd.) 4th and 
11th August, 1894. 
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_ More truly and less obtrusively philosophic than the 
men of whom we have just spoken is Beaumarchais,’ the 
most important dramatic figure in the latter part of the 
century, though he was the author of but two really success- 
ful plays. Beaumarchais had seen more of social life than 
any of his predecessors, for, though the son of a watch- 
maker, he had ingratiated himself by skill and good fortune 
in court circles, where he made a wealthy marriage and in- 
fluential connections in the banking class, while his 
“Memoirs” by their scathing exposure of the corruption 
of an unpopular Parlement made him popular also with the 
influential bourgeoisie. A visit to England, undertaken in 
the government interest, had much influence on the re- 
lations of France to the North American colonies then about 
to revolt from England, and its literary effect on Beaumar- 
chais was almost as determining as it had been for Voltaire, 
for it needed only that to his knowledge of society and the 
recklessness characteristic at once of the spirit of the time 
and of his own, there should be added the art of English 
comedy to inspire his native wit with the epoch-making 
* Barber of Seville” (1775) and the * Marriage of Figaro” 
(1784). Barber Figaro, the hero of both plays, is a light- 
hearted, versatile, shrewd scape-grace, with a good deal of 
that worldly philosophy which was assisting in the disinte- 
gration of society and preparing that Revolution which 
these comedies, by their levelling tendencies, did much to 
provoke and to hasten, though Beaumarchais had probably 
no more serious purpose than delight in his own wit. He 
wished to fire a squib and exploded the magazine.’ 

These comedies mark a decided advance in the de- 
velopment of dialogue which becomes more precise, epi- 
grammatic, and clear cut. Beaumarchais’ sparkling verve 
is sustained in a way till then approached only by Mo- 


1See Lintilhac: Beaumarchais. 


2 Modern types of “ Figaro” are to be found in Augier’s “ Les Effrontés” 
and “ Le Fils de Giboyer.” The political satire finds a more serious paral- 
lel in Sardou’s “ Ragabas.”’ 
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lire, and hardly attained even by him. Indeed, it will 
often seem that the author is too prodigal, or that his hear- 
ers were men of quicker wits than ours, for we hardly con- 
ceive that such keenness and brilliancy should be fully 
valued at one reading, still less when heard but once on the 
stage. If it were not a paradox, one would be inclined to 
say that the chief fault of Beaumarchais is the monotony of 
his scintillating brilliancy. But, besides this, in construction 
and the management of intrigue, the plays touched the high 
water mark of the century. They earned an unparalleled 
success, and left a tradition that after four decades of woeful 
mediocrity was revived by Hugo and Dumas, and inspired 
the operas of Mozart and Rosini. 

This intervening mediocrity was due in great measure 
to the engrossing interest of politics. From 1789 till the 
end of the century plays were more often praised and 
damned for their sentiments than for their merits. The 
history of the stage during these years is of great inter- 
est, but it belongs no longer to the history of literature.’ 
Yet the drama of the century as a whole, though in no 
sense great, was at least superior to its poetry and showed 
surer signs of the Romantic awakening. 

During this whole period prose had been encroaching on 
the domain of dramatic poetry, and after its close the Alex- 
andrine enjoyed only an asthmatic revival. It is in this 
century that prose becomes the natural vehicle of almost 
every phase of thought and feeling, occupying a far more 
varied, vast, and important field than ever before, and for 
the first time surpassing verse in literary value. This is 
preéminently the century of the “ philosophers,” the age of 
scientific inquiry and of comparative study of history and 
institutions. And though it is true that none of these fields 
belongs to pure literature, many of these works show such 
intrinsic beauty, and had such influence on imaginative 
prose that no literary study can ignore them. 


"See Lumiére: Le Théatre Frangais pendant la Revolution, and 
Welschinger: Le Théatre de la Revolution. 
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The first of the historians of this century belongs rather 
to the preceding. St. Simon’s (1678-1755) ‘“ Memoirs” 
show the unreconciled feudal noble, while his treatment of 
language is as autocratic as though Balzac and Vaugelas 
had lived in vain. As a contemporary said: “St. Simon 
saw the nation in the nobility, the nobility in the peerage, 
and the peerage in himself.” These “ Memoirs,” often 
amusing, sometimes exasperating, are always valuable for 
the history of their time, but they are not characteristic of 
its literary or intellectual movement. In Rollin (1661- 
1741), on the other hand, the literary instinct wholly pre- 
dominated. Entirely engrossed in making himself clear 
and his subject interesting, he does not rise above the 
amiable raconteur. This would apply also to Voltaire’s 
“Charles XII.” and “ Peter the Great,’ but in his “ Essai 
sur les Mceurs et l’Esprit des Nations,” he shows, and 
is first to show, a genuine effort to study the develop- 
ment of civilization under the varying conditions of char- 
acter and destiny, and thus, though he could not emancipate 
himself from the passions of his time nor observe without 
prejudice, though the age of Louis XIV. was to him “the 
most glorious epoch of the human mind,” and the story of 
Charles Martel and Roland “deserved no more to be 
written than that of bears and wolves,” vet he inaugurated 
the science of comparative history. 

In this field he was almost immediately followed by 
Montesquieu, a far more catholic spirit, and without a trace 
of the iconoclastic optimism so general in his time. Already 
in 1621 his “Lettres Persanes” had shown him a keen 
critic of contemporary society, its foibles, its government, 
and its creed. A more serious and truly philosophic mind 
appeared in his “ Grandeur and Decadence of the Romans” 
(1734), and this was but a foretaste of the great “ Spirit of 
Laws” (1748), where the relations of law to government, 
manners, climate, religion, and trade, were discussed with a 
sweep of vision that embraced every age and country. In 
it all, however, Montesquieu was much more a student than 
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a reformer, more eager to see how what is came to be than 
to think how he can make it better. But though he was not 
himself a revolutionist nor excited to change, his book, by 
calling attention to the superiority of the English constitu- 
tion, had an immense and enduring influence in determining 
the destinies of France and of the whole Continent, which 
has come more and more to the constitutionalism of which 
he was the greatest herald. 

Another historian who left a far different impress on the 
time was Malby (1709-1785), whose persistent exaltation of 
a false classicism took a hold on the popular fancy that ex- 
plains much of the masquerading of the early revolutionary 
period. More directly political in its tone was Raynal’s 
“‘ Histoire Philosophique des Indes,” a coéperative work, 
that pretends to be a colonial history and is really a dema- 
gogic declamation, of which a single example may suffice. 
“* Cowardly people, imbecile herd,” says the historian, “ You 
are content to groan when you should roar.” What must 
the philosophic princes have thought of this, the Austrian 
Joseph, the Czarina Catherine, and King Frederic, who 
had trusted the charmer of Ferney when he said that “ the. 
cause of the philosophers was the cause of the princes?” 
They might see now that the attack on the church inevitably 
reacted on the divine right of royalty, and that history was 
only a pulpit for the “ philosophers.” 

Never have self-styled “ philosophers” exercised so 
direct an influence on society as in France at this time. 
Among them Voltaire holds the chief and central place, but 
the radical group to his left is more witty, keen, vigorous 
and loud than the conservatives who make but a poor and 
timid show in defence of inherited faith. This new philos- 
ophy drew its inspiration from England, chiefly from Locke, 
and like him, the French metaphysicians aimed rather to be 
clear than profound, gliding over difficulties and aspiring to 
systematic completeness at the cost sometimes of common- 
sense. Voltaire almost boasts of his superficiality. “ Throw 
my work into the fire,” he exclaims, “if it is not as clear 
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as a fable of La Fontaine.” Or again, “ The French have 
no idea how much trouble I take to give them no trouble.” 
But he was seldom anxious to push his thought to its legiti- 
mate conclusion. He used it as a solvent of old, incrusted 
prejudices, not as a rule of new life. He remained a deist, 
and showed more than once that his faith was real and not 
conventional. This antithesis between his philosophy and 
his faith bore good fruit. It made him the eloquent and 
successful preacher of toleration. 

His successors were more consistent. Condillac forced 
sensationalism to a dizzy brink where Diderot and La 
Mettrie nursed their pure materialism. And from this verge 
Helvétius and d’Holbach soon took the step that landed 
them in a cynical atheism which provoked a protest even 
from Frederic and Voltaire. But they could not banish the 
spirit they had conjured, a ruthless iconoclasm that found 
its fullest representative in the “ Encyclopédie,” the joint 
production of Diderot, d’Alembert, and most of the radical 
thinkers of the time. The reception given to their work 
amply testifies that these men were in accord with the peo- 
ple. The 4500 copies of its twenty-eight folio volumes 
were hardly dry before they were sold, and the last set 
brought the price of rarity. Voltaire’s contributions are 
collected in his “ Dictionaire Philosophique,” a work full of 
personalities and of mocking irreverence which he seemed 
to think justified by the nature of his adversaries and of 
their cause. Yet the book is one of the most characteristic 
and typical of his whole “hundred volumes,” and is still 
readable in spite of its alphabetical arrangement. Its value, 
however, is literary and not philosophical, at least in any 
sense that we now attach to that word. 

To eighteenth century France a “ philosopher” is a 
man disabused of all “ the long results of time,” a man who 
looks at life with shrewd but shallow common-sense. And 
until it was weighed this specious optimism was naturally of 
immense popularity. Indeed the philosophers could truly 
say that the world was gone after them. The mania for 
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collections, the dilettante study of “natural history,” date 
from this time. Hundreds busied themselves thus with 
physics and chemistry, and it was especially for them that 
Voltaire had popularized Newton’s theories in his “ English 
Letters.” In their optimistic hopefulness the puzzle of na- 
ture seemed almost solved. Like Wagner in Goethe's 
“Faust,” they felt they knew much and hoped to know all, 
an attitude indicated by the inscription on Buffon’s statue at 
Versailles: “ A genius equal to the majesty of nature.” In- 
deed, as they approach the maelstrom of the Revolution a 
vertigo seems to seize on these minds cut loose from the 
moorings of faith and drifting into unknown seas. “ En- © 
lightenment is so diffused,” says Voltaire with his genial 
optimism, “ that there must be an outburst on the first oc- 
casion. . . . Our young men are fortunate. They will see 
fine things.” Rousseau had a truer and profounder fore- 
sight: “ Rely not,” he says in “ Emile,” “on the existing 
social order, forgetting that this order is subject to inevitable 
revolutions, and that you cannot foresee nor prevent what 
may come on your children. The great will become small, 
the rich poor, the monarch subject. We approach the criti- 
cal state and the age of revolutions.” 

Rousseau, not Voltaire, is the seer of the closing century, 
and he has put this startling prophecy, not in an historical or 
philosophical treatise, but in a novel, “ Emile,” which, with 
his “ Nouvelle Héloise,” exercised a more fateful influence 
on mankind than any works of pure imagination that 
literary history knows. So we are brought back from a 
philosophical digression to pure literature, to the novelists 
and critics of the eighteenth century. Criticism may, in- 
deed, be briefly dismissed. Voltaire is once more easily 
first with his “Commentary on Corneille,” but Diderot’s 
annual “Salons” were epoch-making for the rational study 
of art, while his dramatic essays popularized a naturalism 
that they did not originate, and the “Correspondence” of 
his friend Grimm with German courts may still be read with 
interest for its subjective originality. Only these three stand, 
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for La Harpe, in spite of his contemporary popularity, is 
but the talented representative of a sterile conservatism. 

In no department of literature was progress more varied 
or the outlook more hopeful than in prose fiction during this 
entire period. Le Sage shares with Voltaire the honors of 
the first rank, but excellent work was done by Prévost, La 
Clos, and Louvet, in the psychological novel; by Crébillon 
fils and Restif de la Bretonne in the tale; by du Laurens, 
de la Metrie, and Diderot in the Shandyesque romance ; 
while Marivaux furnished delightfully amusing trifles, Flo- 
rian and Marmontel didactic sugar pills, and the Abbé Bar- 
thélemy a huge bolus of the same tempting character in the 
six stout volumes of the “ Travels of the Young Anachar- 
sis.” And then, with a place quite unique among the nov- 
elists of the world, is Rousseau, the prophet of the new 
era, of sentiment and nature. 

Le Sage (1668-1747), though no mean dramatist, was 
greatest as a realistic and satirical novelist. Like Voltaire, 
he was a scholar of the Jesuits and educated for the law, 
but while Voltaire drew his inspiration from England, Le 
Sage turned rather to Spain. The title and idea of “ Le 
Diable Boiteux,” his first independent essay (1707), was bor- 
rowed from them, though the work itself, in Scott’s opinion 
one of the profoundest studies of human character, was 
purely original. But he is less remembered to-day for this 
than for the equally keen and more entertaining “ Gil Blas,” 
a book singular in that it seems to belong rather to either of 
two foreign literatures than to its own. For while it was 
recognized as a masterpiece in France, it had no roots in 
the past of French literature, and in form was so closely 
studied from the Spanish novela picaresca that over-zeal- 
ous Castilians have actually claimed it as a translation. 
And as it had no ancestry in France, so it had no immediate 
posterity there, but rather in England in the work of Defoe 
and Smollett, though Le Sage anticipated many features of 
the novel of low life and the naturalism of the school of 


Balzac. 
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In his style Le Sage set himself against what he called the 
“ strained diction” and “charms more brilliant than solid” 
of Marivaux. He wished to be clear, and above all not to 
be affected, and he molded to his use a language very 
direct, terse, and truly pupular. If “Gil Blas,” as a novel, 
seems at times prolix, it is because Le Sage, like a novel- 
istic La Bruyére, is not content to show a segment of society, 
but seeks in the varying fortunes of his hero to reveal all 
its faults and foibles. But he shuns the exceptional and 
deals with life, as he knows it, and with average men, differ- 
ing thus trom some modern realists, and from his own later 
work. For there is in this school always a tendency to 
dwell on the picturesque side of vagabond life, and to study 
the abnormal in vice rather than in virtue. Le Sage, in- 
deed, has no touch of the pessimism that pervades the 
modern Naturalists. Acquaintance with vice is but a factor 
in bringing Gil to virtue. In “Guzman d’Alfarache” and the 
‘** Bachelier de Salamanque,” however, there is hardly any 
expression of moral sympathy at all, a fact much more in- 
teresting than the novels themselves, for it is the first sign 
of that weariness of conscience and moral apathy that was 
presently to reveal itself in Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle,” in Diderot’s 
“Neveu de Rameau,” and in the work of the later philoso- 
phers. By this almost alone can Le Sage be connected 
with the fiction of his century in France. 

For the growth of the novel was rather on psychological 
lines. Marivaux (1688-1763), without being either a real- 
ist or a moralist, showed in his * Spectateur” that he was a 
very keen analyst of human feeling, and the qualities of 
these essays appear also in his best novels, “ Marianne” 
and “ Le Paysan Parvenu.” The former is a delicate dis- 
section of coquetry, the latter traces the development of 
self-assurance and effrontery in M. Jacob, the successful and 
universal lover, who represents a sort of arrested develop- 
ment of Maupassant’s Bel-Ami, though oftener compared 
with Moliére’s Don Juan and George Sand’s Leone Leoni, 
It is this psychological study that alone interests Mari- 
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vaux. No writer kills off his characters with more non- 
chalance when they begin to embarrass him, but, even so, 
he has brought neither of these stories to an end. In 
him first we notice also the curious concomitance of a ro- 
mantic and sublimated conventional sentimentality with 
facile shamelessness, a note that runs through all the fiction 
of the century, reaching its height in Rousseau; a double 
twisted thread that seldom fails to show itself both in the 
loftiest and in the basest writers. 

This peculiar sentimental strain was taken up with 
much skill in Prévost’s (1697-1763) “‘ Manon Lescaut,” ad- 
mirable in a rather nauseating kind. One knows not 
whether to wonder most at the complacent love of the hero, 
who is ever ready to pardon venal infidelity, or at the death- 
less love of the frail heroine, who can resist all seductions 
but those of good wine and good clothes. As an analysis 
of sentimentalism degenerating to the verge of drivelling 
inanity, the book holds an eminence that may long be un- 
rivalled. 

“ Manon” had no important successors in the early part 
of the century. Indeed, its closest counterpart in the inter- 
twining of sentiment and lubricity, Louvet’s ‘“ Faublas,” 
dates from 1786. More closely resembling Marivaux, but 
without his depth, are the society stories, written for the 
amusement of an idle and corrupt aristocracy by Crébillon 
Jills, son of the dramatist, and by the equally immoral but 
more delicate de la Clos, whose “ Liaisons Dangereuses ”’ is 
the best in this inferior kind. From amusement to in- 
struction is not a long step, but the didactic fiction, though 
voluminous, is not of striking excellence. It may suffice to 
name the “ gutter-Rousseau,” Restif de la Bretonne, who is 
quite unrivalled in the serious pedagogy of his obscene 
sentimentality, and at the other extreme Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, in whose didactic idyls, “ Paul and Virginia” and 
“La Chaumiére Indienne,”’ sentiment reaches the acute 
stage of hyper-esthesia, and the ethics, like Shakspere’s 
medlars, are “rotten before they are ripe.’ Bernardin, 
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however, is the natural result of Rousseau’s teaching, and 
that will claim attention presently. : 

Meantime, a new turn had been given to fiction by Vol- 
taire, here, as usual, a leader. He is the true founder of the 
tendenz-roman, the novel with a social or ethical purpose. 
His short tales are the mort artful and insinuating controver- 
sial pamphlets that were ever penned. Self-satisfied opti- 
mism in religion and popular thought were never so pitilessly 
laid bare, so wittily mocked, as in “Candide :” political and 
ecclesiastical reforms were never more effectually preached 
than in the “ Homme aux Quarante Ecus,” with its amusing 
persiflage of the “single tax ;” the presumptuousness of an 
unspiritual established church might laugh at direct attacks 
but winced at the scornful masked satire of “ Zadig.” No 
man has done so much in a bad cause with so slight 
weapons as Voltaire by the indirect, gliding irony of his 
allusions to the Scriptures. “I will not moralize and will be 
read,” said Byron, but Voltaire moralized more convincingly 
than any of his time and was more universally read also. 
It is true that here, as elsewhere, he is not consistent. Per- 
haps he was not anxious to be. “I begin to care more for 
happiness in life than a truth,” he said. Intellectually, he 
might be a pessimist and determinist, but he knew that 
“the good of society demands that man shall think himself 
free,” and he acted and preached accordingly, for instance 
in “Le Mondain” and “ L’Histoire de Jenni.” In this he is 
more a utilitarian than a philosopher. He knows that the 
mass of readers will not see his inconsistency while they 
will feel his keen thrusts at old abuses and creeds, and their 
pride will be flattered by the frank cynicism which urges 
them to combine with the writer to draw advantage from 
the superstitions of the less enlightened. Perhaps no 
“moralist” is at once so clear and so self-contradictory as 
Voltaire in these tales, where he seems now deist, now athe- 
ist, now radical, now reactionary, now pessimist, now opti- 
mist, so that the work as a whole becomes indeed “a chaos 
of luminous ideas.” 
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The novel with a purpose, thus launched, found an eager 
advocate in Diderot, more consistent in design, but less even 
in execution, rising sometimes to a serious and eloquent in- 
dignation as in “ La Religieuse,” then descending into the 
pig-sty of “ Les Bijoux Indiscrets,”’ or loosing the bridle of 
a Shandyesque fancy in “Jacques le Fataliste” and the 
“Neveu de Rameau,” that so fascinated the attention of 
Goethe; or perhaps revelling in the free-lovers’ utopia of 
the “Supplement au Voyage de Bourgainville.” As a 
French critic, Faguet, has observed, Diderot was a type of 
the French bourgeois, and very far from “ the most German 
head in France,” as it has been the fashion to call him.' 
He had the same facile morality, the same lack of delicacy, 
the same vulgar inclinations and generous emotions, the 
same sincerity and industry, that stamp the French middle 
class which was now first coming to the front as represent- 
ative of national life. It isin his novels that Diderot shows 
most of this fundamentally Gallic mind. While his philoso- 
phy was a prelude to the theory of evolution, in his fiction he 
anticipated Rousseau’s “ state of nature,” and his cynicism 
did not shrink from the uttermost consequences of his 
theory, more consistent in this than his sentimental suc- 
cessor, who had arrived at similar conclusions by an inde- 
pendent and less logical process. Yet the “state of nature” 
is more associated with Rousseau than with Diderot, for he 
preached it with a fire of sympathetic enthusiasm that made 
him teacher and guide of Europe for many years in a deeper 
sense than Voltaire had ever been, though literary criticism 
must rank him as the inferior genius. __ 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), was the son of a 
Genevan clock-maker, yet up to his fortieth year he had no 
settled home or occupation, but led the wandering life of a 
sentimental Gil Blas, the shuttlecock of his usually generous 
emotions. For he had a good heart, ready to open to all, 
but as ready to take offense, and quick to think itself de- 


1 The expression is Ste. Beuve’s. Goethe had said: “In all that the 
French blame in him, he is a genuine German.” 
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ceived. No man ever quarrelled so consistently with every 
one who tried to befriend him, with Voltaire, Diderot, Hume, 
the Prince of Conti, and the various lady patronesses of his 
wanderings. He came at last to a hatred, not of the in- 
dividual, but of society, which, it seemed to him, had cor- 
rupted the individual and made him unworthy of the loving 
trust Rousseau longed to give. It is not the faults of human 
nature that grieve him, but the faults of social order against 
which his sensitive nature chafes. So his life becomes a 
vision of what might be; a utopian imagination colors all 
his philosophy. It addresses itself not to reason but to 
sentiment. It is not the white light of ideas, but the 
glow of passionate fires. Evidence is neglected, probability 
scorned. The “Social Contract’ assumes an origin of 
society that not only never was, but, @ préorz, never could 
be. The pedagogy of * Emile,” though most valuable and 
suggestive, is just as impracticable and visionary. The 
* Nouvelle Héloise” moves in a cloud-land of emasculate 
unreality, while the cynical frankness of his “ Confessions” 
shows how his character was disintegrated by unresisted 
imagination, and explains his “ misanthropic optimism” by 
his pathological condition. 

Dissatisfaction with the order of society was almost uni- 
versal during the latter half the century, but, except in philo- 
sophic circles, it was inarticulate and dimly realized. Rous- 
seau made it a popular passion, a universal enthusiasm. 
But the destructive influence of “ Inégalité” (1755) far out- 
weighed the constructive effort of the “Contract Social” 
(1762), which offered no practical remedy and, indeed, 
stands quite isolated in his writings, for it is inconsistent 
with that fundamental dogma of the “state of nature” which 
runs through all his later work, inspiring his * Lettre sur les 
Spectacles” (1758) with the spirit of a modern Tertullian, 
and dictating the aristocratic pedagogy of “ Emile” (1764). 

Rousseau’s theory in “ Emile” is that a child should be 
left to develop naturally. He allows a tutor, but only to sat- 

isfy legitimate curiosity and arrange external influence so as 
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to give “a positive indirect education.” Even the ethics of 
property are to be taught by object lessons. He wishes the 
intellect subordinated to the sentimental affections and emo- 
tions, but he wishes the child to be isolated from other child- 
ren, from adults, even from his family, since all these have 
some of the inherited virus of society. Goethe called 
“Emile” the “ natural gospel of education,” and in so far as 
the object of all teaching is to produce independent think- 
ing, to teach children and not facts, Rousseau proclaimed a 
truth always in danger of being forgotten. He was the re- 
forming iconoclast in this field that Voltaire and Diderot 
were in others. He went too far. Taken literally, his “ in- 
tuitive education” was a paradox, but it was a most helpful 
one, most timely, and most fruitful, not in France alone, but 
for all Europe. 

In the letters of “Julie,” the “Nouvelle Héloise,” a 
novel suggesting Goethe’s “Elective Affinities,’ we have 
Rousseau’s ideas on love, and naturally therefore his most 
popular work, perhaps the most influential novel that was 
ever written. Here he put most heart and passion, and 
most of his morbid personal experience. It is true that the 
situation he creates is hopelessly artificial. These con- 
noisseurs of rare sentiments and mutual students of their 
own pathological psychology, these romantic self-tormentors 
are so false to nature that Rousseau can neither procure a 
normal! climax nor suffer his characters to get on without 
one, but is compelled to summon a deus ex machina to cut 
the tangle in which their perverse sentimentality had in- 
volved these paradoxical people in their “ enterprise against 
common sense.” That there were such men as St. Preux 
in this generation, no one with Werther before his eyes 
will deny, but it was the women of the novel, Julie and 
Claire, that won the book its most passionate admirers and 
its immense vogue among ladies who felt that their duplex 
feminine nature, neglected by previous novelists, had been 
seized as never before. They were flattered by the emi- 
nence to which Rousseau had advanced them, and charmed 
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by the sympathy that throbbed through his pages. They 
know the reality of the dcre baiser that so amused Voltaire. 
Indeed, Rousseau’s women had a more defined individuality 
than French fiction had yet seen. In general, the book was 
genuine and sincere. It came from a romantic heart, and 
spoke to thousands of romantic hearts, who also had in rich 
measure the “ gift of tears,” in which Julie so readily dis- 
solved. It roused in them that “ general warmth ” of which 
Jean Paul speaks, that vague, general, ill-defined sentimental 
philanthropy, which was a cause, and, still more, a directing 
force in the French Revolution. 

“Emile” and “Julie” show sentimentality applied. The 
“ Confessions”’ exhibit it as raw material. Here one is 
less repelled by the dogmatic under-current and so can en- 
joy more fully the artistic charm of this apparently frank 
and simple narrative of his frailty and his vices, where with 
great art attention is suspended, events skilfully prepared, 
each climax most carefully managed. These “Confessions” 
are probably most read to-day, but in the influence they ex- 
erted they must yield both to the novels and to “The Sav- 
oyard Vicar,” a little tractate contained in “ Emile,” whose 
emotional, undogmatic, yet fervent faith is the first effectual 
stemming of the infidel current and the herald of the 
equally emotional christianity of St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, 
and Lamartine. 

Finally, in all Rousseau’s works there is a love for 
nature, a sense of and appreciation for natural beauty, that 
was a revelation in French literature. Not only is there 
nothing before Rousseau equal to the sunrise in the third 
book of *“ Emile,” or to his description of the pervenche, but 
there is nothing to which it can be compared. He gave his 
countrymen a new sense. This is his greatest title to liter- 
ary immortality. But he was great also as a describer of 
sentiments and feelings, surpassing in this Prévost as he had 
surpassed Marivaux. Now this, as Saintsbury has said, is 
just the line of demarcation that separates the old literature 
from the new. Sentimental religion and sentimental poli- 
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tics may be discredited by the logic of events, the recent 
literary movement may show in its naturalism more of the 
spirit of Diderot, but descriptions of sentiment and nature 
and the mutual play of one on the other are still the key-note 
of modern literature. That Rousseau struck that note gives 
him a unique place, and makes his name the most fitting 
introduction to the literature of the present century. 


B. W. WELL Ls. 
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THE POETRY OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


The death of Lord Tennyson in 1892 called forth from 
his poetical contemporaries a number of eulogies, very few of 
which were remarkable either for the originality of their 
thought or the excellence of their verse. Among these few, 
however, was one that received the unstinted praise of Mr. 
Gladstone, then Prime Minister. It was the work of a 
poet unknown to him—so unknown, in fact, that he 
had to buy the poet’s works and read them just as Sir 
Robert Peel had done in the case of Tennyson more than 
forty years before. A perusal of these deepened the im- 
pression already made, and in acknowledgement of their 
excellence he offered the author— Mr. William Watson — 
a penson of £200 in the Civil List. The offer and its ac- 
ceptance caused no little unfavorable comment at the time, 
a writer in Zhe National Observer declaring that the pen- 
sion was “a direct insult to literature.” But a calmer 
judgment will realize the justice of the gift, for among the 
many poets that have emerged from the shadow of Tenny- 
son’s great name no other is more gifted or has given 
promise of more true poetical power than Mr. Watson. 

Only the most meagre facts of his life are known. The i 
son of a Liverpool merchant, he was born near that city in K ii 
1858. Being a delicate child, he was unable to attend the | 
public schools, though as a boy he enjoyed intimate com- qi 
munion with the world of nature and of books. He wasan ' 
omnivorous reader, especially of the great poets, and his : 
love of these is shown by the wealth of allusion in his 
poems. Much of his youth was also spent, we are told, in 
some of the most beautiful scenery of England —in ram- | 
bles along the Lancashire sea-coast and in excursions into | 
the country immortalized by Wordsworth. Yet despite this / 
constant communion with nature it is a singular fact that | ! 


hardly a picture of nature is to be found in any of his 
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poems. His genius was largely introspective, and dwelt 
almost entirely on what he had read, and not what he had 
seen. 

Mr. Watson's first literary productions appeared in 7he 
Argus, a weekly journal published in Liverpool. These 
took the form of short lyrics, showing the influence of 
Shelley, and a series of prose articles on “The German 
Musical Composers,” “ distinguished,” says his friend Mr. 
James Ashcroft Noble, “by maturity of thought and ex- 
pression remarkable in the work of a mere youth.”” He was 
an enthusiast on the subject of music, and his criticisms of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and others were singularly just and 
acute. 

In 1880 Mr. Watson published, through Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co., his first volume, “ The Prince’s Quest and 
Other Poems.” The book dropped almost stillborn from 
the press, a not unnatural thing with first volumes of verse, 
and it took almost twelve vears to exhaust one small edition. 
Doubtless since Mr. Watson has become famous, the edition 
is eagerly sought after by the book-lovers, not because it is 
rare poetry, but because it is a rare book. So the world 
goes. The longest poem of the volume, “The Prince’s 
Quest,” reminds one strongly of Keats’s ‘“ Endymion,” 
though no Quarterly reviewer, “so savage and tartarly,” 
tore it into shreds. It caught the fancy of Dante Rossetti 
and his school, and that fastidious poet said of it: “ It takes 
one straight back to Keats.” Despite such distinguished 
association the poem almost provokes one into saying: “If 
its length be not considered a merit, it hath no other.” But 
it has some undeniable merit. The verse is smooth and 
musical enough, and the language is restrained; in fact, 
the poet even thus early shows that characteristic which so 
distinguished him afterwards: self-restraint. On the other 
hand, the plot is rather vague, and the verdict of the reader 
may be taken in evidence against it: no one cares to read 
it a second time. It is simply interesting as the youthful 
effort of a poet who has since done noble work in a differ- 
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ent line of poetry, but it is as far from “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave” as “ Endymion” is from “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
If Mr. Watson at first made a failure with a long poem, 
he soon went to the other extreme and wrote the shortest of 
short poems—the epigram. In 1884 he published a volume 
of these — one hundred in number,— entitled “ Epigrams 
on Art, Life, and Nature,” but this little book, too, was 
passed by unheeded. Yet in these epigrams he strikes the 
keynote of much he has since written. In this peculiar 
form no other English poet has excelled him for beauty of 
setting and thought, incisiveness of expression, and ex- 
quisite blending of words and ideas. So saturated did he 
become with the epigrammatic spirit that many of the 
stanzas of his longer poems resolve themselves unconsciously 
into epigrams. Prof. Dowden has devoted pages to the 
tragic episode of Shelley and Harriet Westbrook ; here is 
Mr. Watson’s marvellous rendering of the whole story: 


A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth’s garden — loved it for an hour: 
Let eyes that trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears. 


Where can one find a more adequate and beautiful tribute 
to Longfellow ? 


No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong; 
No singer vast of voice: yet one who leaves 

His native air the sweeter for his song. 


Other epigrams are as exquisite in their finish : 


Toiling and yearning, ’tis man’s doom to see 

No perfect creature fashion’d of his hands. 
Insulted by a flower’s immaculacy, 

And mock’d at by the flawless stars he stands. 


One music maketh its occult abode 

In all things scatter’d from great Beauty’s hand ; 
And evermore the deepest words of God 

Are yet the easiest to understand. 
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THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE. 
It soars like hearts of hapless men who dare 
To sue for gifts the gods refuse to allot; 
Who climb forever toward they know not where, 
Baffled forever by they know not what. 


It may be noted that the latest edition of Mr. Watson's 
poems gives only fifty of the epigrams. This is another 
instance of the poet’s self-restraint, as well as an instance 
of that pardonable weakness of many writers which causes 
them to esteem as worst what all the world thinks best. For 
it is undoubtedly true that of the epigrams omitted some 
are much finer than many of those retained, beautiful as 
are these latter. One example will suffice: 


“ How weak are words —to carry thoughts like mine?” 
Saith each dull dangler round the much-bored Nine. 
Yet words sufficed for Shakspere’s suit when he 
Woo’d Time, and won instead Eternity. 


Undismayed, as it seemed, by two failures, Mr. Watson 
published in the ational Review, during 1885, a series of 
sonnets, entitled “ Ver Tenebrosum,” in which he arraigned 
the government for the war in Egypt and the bombardment 
of Alexandria. These sonnets, especially those on Gordon, 
were full of vigor, and the critics praised them warmly. But 
the general public was untouched, and even Mr. Gladstone 
evidently paid no heed. This neglect may have been due 
to the fact that sonnets written for a purpose hardly ever 
succeed, or that Mr. Watson, like Tennyson and Browning, 
lacked facility as a sonneteer,— probably the latter is the 
true reason, though one, “To Lord Tennyson,” shows that 
he could strike for once a rich note in that very difficult of 
poetic strains : 

Master and mage, our prince of song, whom Time, 

In this your autumn mellow and serene, 

Crowns ever with fresh 'aurels, nor less green 
Than garlands dewy from your verdurous prime ; 
Heir of the riches of the whole world’s rhyme, 

Dow’r’d with the Doric grace, the Mantuan mien, 


With Arno’s depth and Avon’s golden sheen ; 
Singer to whom the singing ages climb, 
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Convergent ; —if the youngest of the choir 
_ May snatch a flying splendor from your name 
Making his page illustrious, and aspire 
For one rich moment your regard to claim, 
Suffer him at your feet to lay his lyre 
And touch the skirts and fringes of your fame. 


Mr. Watson scored his first success as a poet by the 
publication, in 1889, of “ Wordsworth’s Grave and Other 
Poems.” Amid the quantity of verse that appeared at the 
time, the critics, both here and in England, recognized the 
fresh tone, the cultivated expression, and the striking beauty 
of the poems that made up the volume. It was a belated 
recognition, and it came none too soon. Mr. Howells in 
the Editor’s Study of Harper’s. an acute critic in the AZ- 
Jantic, and Mr. Grant Allen in the Fortnightly Review \ed 
in the bestowal of praise on the new poet. To apply his 
own words to himself, it had been long since “so sweet, 
so true” a note had been heard from a new poet. 

Mr. Watson followed his first success with the publication, 
just after the Laureate’s death, of the elegy that has been 
referred to, and so hearty was the praise accorded to this 
noble poem that he was mentioned by many as the probable 
successor to the laureateship. But soon the dark shadow 
of insanity settled over his genius. Many reasons for this 
sudden calamity have been assigned, but it seems that it 
was, as his friend Mr. Noble said, “ largely, if not wholly, 
due to the excitement born of sudden success after long 
years spent in apparently vain attempts to catch the ear of 
the reading public.” Be that as it may, the mental obscura- 
tion fortunately lasted only a short while, and, early in 1893, 
the poet published a new and revised edition of his poems 
in response to a general demand. This was soon followed 
by “ The Eloping Angels: a Caprice,” which his admirers 
fervently wish he had never written. In the fall of the 
same year came his first and only prose work, “ Excursions 
in Criticism: Being Some Prose Recreations of a Rhymer.” 
Besides these volumes of original work, he has edited, with 
appropriate introductions, “ English Lyrics” by Mr. Alfred 
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Austin (1890) and “ Lyric Love: an Anthology” (1892), 
the latter being in the Golden Treasury Series. 

Omitting the sonnets and epigrams, Mr. Watson’s poetry 
may be roughly divided into three classes: elegiac, narra- 
tive, and miscellaneous lyrics ; and, in discussing these, it 
may be well to speak of them in order of merit, beginning 
with the least important. This is the narrative poetry, 
which may be dismissed in a few words. “The Prince’s 
Quest” has already been commented on, while “ Angelo,” 
printed in the same volume, has not been thought worthy of 
preservation in the latest edition. “The Eloping Angels ” 
is a most disappointing production. The plot borders on 
irreverence, the action is none of the clearest, the humor is 
rather heavy and far-fetched, reminding one in spots of 
Hood’s labored attempts at fun, and the verse is in no way 
remarkable. It is a pity the poet did not exercise before 
publication that self-restraint which, as has been noted, he 
displays elsewhere. 

The miscellaneous lyrics included in Mr. Watson’s 
latest edition are not numerous, but their quality is very 
high. In “ Autumn” he gives about the only touch of nature 
found in his poems. One is reminded of Matthew Arnold 
in these lines : 


Stilled is the virgin rapture that was June, 
And cold is August’s panting heart of fire ; 
And in the storm-dismantled forest. choir 

For thine own elegy thy winds attune 

Their wild and wizard lyre: 


And poignant grows the charm of thy decay, 
The pathos of thy beauty, and the sting, 
Thou parable of greatness vanishing ! 

For me, thy woods of gold and skies of grey 

With speech fantastic ring. 


“ Felicity” reminds one even more of the same poet. 
“The Things that are More Excellent” is an earnest plea 
for freedom of thought and action, a discontent with the 
humdrum cant and fashions of the day. These stanzas 
show the spirit of the poet: 
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The grace of friendship — mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind; 
The gains of science, gifts of art; 
The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand — 
A large and liberal discontent : 
These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent. 


In faultless rhythm the ocean rolls, 
A rapturous silence fills the skies ; 
And on this earth are lovely souls, 
That softly look with aidful eyes. 
Though dark, O God, Thy course and track. 
I think Thou must at least have meant 
That nought which lives should wholly lack 
The things that are most excellent. 


Other notable lyrics are “The Fugitive Ideal,” “Song” 
(“Lightly we met in the Morn”), “ Beauty’s Metempsy- 
chosis,” “England to Ireland,” “The Great Misgiving,” 
“The Raven’s Shadow,” and “ Lux Perdita.” But Mr. 
Watson’s critical judgment, so keen in passing on others, 
was again at fault wher it came to himself; for he has 
omitted from his latest edition several poems that are worthy 
of preservation. An example is seen in “ A Song of Three 
Singers,” which is the most melodious poem he has yet 
written : 
Wave and wind and willow tree 
Speak a speech that no man knoweth ; 
Tree that sigheth, wind that bloweth, 


Wave that floweth to the sea: 
Wave and wind and willow-tree. 


Peerless perfect poets ye, 
Singing songs all songs excelling, 
Fine as crystal music dwelling 

In a welling fountain free : 

Peerless perfect poets three ! 


Wave and wind and willow-tree 
Know not aught of poets’ rhyming, 
Yet they make a silver-chiming 

Sunward-climbing minstrelsy, 

Soother than all songs could be. 
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Blows the wind it knows not why, 
Flows the wave it knows not whither, 
And the willow swayeth hither, 

Swayeth thither witlessly, 

Nothing knowing save to sigh. 


There has been great rejoicing among the critics be- 
cause Mr. Watson has left out of his latest edition his 
rather amusing poem on Mr. Oscar Wilde, entitled “ Lines 
to our New Censor.” To me, however, it seems too good 
to be consigned to oblivion, for it shows Mr. Watson in a 
new role — that of humorous poet. It was written, so the 
introductory note says, because Mr. Wilde, having dis- 
covered that England was unworthy of him, had announced 
his resolve to become a naturalized Frenchman. 


And wilt thou, Oscar, from us flee, 

And must we, henceforth, wholly sever? 
Shall thy laborious jeux-d’esprit 

Sadden our lives no more forever? 


And all thy future wilt thou link 

With that brave land to which thou goest? 
Unhappy France! we used to think 

She touched, at Sedan, fortune’s lowest. 


And you’re made French as easily 

As you might change the clothes you’re wearing? 
Fancy :—and ’tis so hard to be 

A man of sense and modest bearing. 


May fortitude beneath this blow 
Fail not the gallant Gallic nation! 
By past experience, well we know 
on genius for recuperation. 


And as for us — to our disgrace, 

Your stricture’s truth must be conceded : 
Would any but a stupid race 

Have made the fuss about you we did? 


As we have seen, Mr. Watson failed to catch the popular 
ear with his narrative poems, his epigrams, and his sonnets, 
but when he published an elegiac poem his success was as- 
sured. In this kind of poetry he found his true element, 
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and as an elegiac poet he will long continue to hold an 
“unassailable and sovereign station” among present day 
singers. If he may be said to have poetical masters, they 
are Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. 
These four he has most fittingly commemorated in * Words- 
worth’s Grave,’ “Shelley's Centenary,” “ Lachrymae 
Musarum,” and “In Laleham Churchyard.” The poem on 
Wordsworth is undoubtedly Mr. Watson's masterpiece. Its 
metre is the same as that of Gray’s famous poem, which 
it resembles somewhat in feeling and subject. Gray specu- 
lates on life, our poet on poetry ; the former's elegy appeals, 
therefore, to all classes, the latter's only to the intellectual 
few. In the dedicatory stanzas Wordsworth is thus char- 
acterized : 


It may be that his manly chant, beside 
More dainty numbers, seems a rustic tune ; 
It may be, thought has broadened since he died 
Upon the century’s noon; 
It may be that we can no longer share 
The faith which from his fathers he received ; 
It may be that our doom is to despair 
Where he with joy believed ; — 


Enough that there is none since risen who sings 
A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 
So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our source and goal; 
And though at touch of later hands there float 
More artful tones than from his lyre he drew, 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 
So sweet, so great, so true. 


In the main body of the poem occur these exquisite lines : 


Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave! 

When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst thou then? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 

The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 

Not Shakspere’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 
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What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends? 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 
* * * * * * 
No word-mosaic artificer, he sang 
A lofty song of lowly weal and dole. 
Right from the heart, right to the heart it sprang, 
Or from the soul leapt instant to the soul. 


But as fine as the eulogy on Wordsworth are the stanzas 
that sketch English poetry just before his time. Two will 
serve as examples: 


A hundred years ere he to manhood came, 

Song from celestial heights had wandered down, 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew, and flame, 
| And donned a modish dress to charm the Town. 
From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 

A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 

It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 


\ 
“ Shelley’s Centenary” is as fervent and full of vigor as 
srdsworth Grave” is dignified and full of calm. Did 
| | the poet intend by this to indicate the characters of the two 
men? In the measured lines of the last poem one feels the 
| “sweet calm” of Wordsworth; in the quick, sharp lines of 
| | the first one, can almost hear the beating, in the void, of 
| those “luminous wings.” These two stanzas depict Shelley 
ii with fine power : 


Alike remote from Byron’s scorn, 
; And Keats’s magic as of morn 
Bursting forever newly-born 

{| On forests old, 

i Waking a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold, 


Shelley, the cloud-begot, who grew 

Nourished on air and sun and dew, 

| Into that Essence whence he drew 

His life and lyre 

Was fittingly resolved anew 
Through wave and fire. 
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The success of Mr. Watson’s ode on the Laureate has 
- been spoken of, and the poem is another instance of his 
metrical skill. So many memorial poems smell of the lamp 
that one appreciates the more the freshness and originality 
of these lines: 
Low, like another’s, lies the laurelled head : 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er: 
Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 
Land that he loved, thy noblest voice is mute. 
Land that he loved, that loved him! nevermore 
Meadow of thine, smooth lawn, or wild sea-shore, 
Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous fruit, 
Or woodlands old, like Druid couches spread, 
The master’s feet shall tread. 
Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute : 
The singer of undving songs is dead. 


“In Laleham Churchyard” is the least noteworthy of 
the four memorial poems, vet if there is any English poet 
that Mr. Watson closely resembles, it is Matthew Arnold. 
A comparison would be invidious, but both, it seems to me, 
have the same note—a discontent with present conditions, 
a high seriousness of style, an instinct for higher thinking 
and living. Watson is pessimistic at rare intervals only, 
and one realizes that his verse reflects his character — the 
keen, polished scholar, the astute and yet sympathetic critic, 
the lover of musical effects, the believer in a higher and 
broader culture. Both poets are noted for exquisiteness of 
finish, but Watson has a better idea of melody. It only re- 
mains to be added that Arnold’s scope is much wider, and 
his glance into things poetical deeper. 

Before leaving the subject of Mr. Watson’s poetry, it 
may be of interest to note his views of the province of 
poetry and of his own work. In “ Wordsworth’s Grave ” 
there is a stanza that evidently shows his attitude towards 
the poetry of the present: 


! hear it vouched the Muse is with us still ; — 
If less divinely frenzied than of yore, 

In lieu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more. 
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In two of his epigrams he thus describes the poet’s work : 


The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he. 
Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers toa lily, reddens to a rose. 


His rhymes the poet flings at all men’s feet, 
And whoso will may trample on his rhymes. 
Should Time let die a song that’s true and sweet, 
The singer’s loss were more than match’d by Time’s. 


Another epigram expresses his feelings towards pessimistic 
poetry, though once or twice he fails to practice what he 
preaches : 

Enough of mournful melodies, my lute ! 

Be henceforth joyous or be henceforth mute. 


Song’s breath is wasted when it does but fan 
The smouldering infelicity of man. 


But the most interesting passage of all is the one in which 
he explains the reason of his * frugal note” : 


The mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts nor seem to know. 
Not mine the rich and showering hand, that strews 
The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song — 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 


But it is not alone as a poet that Mr. Watson should 
claim our attention. He is also a critic of acuteness and 
ability. He has not the startling paradox of Matthew 
Arnold, nor the bombastic extravagance of Mr. Swinburne, 
nor the exuberant diction of Lowell. Unlike these, he has 
written no prose that will be remembered alongside of his 
poetry, if not after it is forgotten. Yet his modest volume 
of “ Excursions in Criticism” gives him a respectable place 
in the ranks of living critics, such as Gosse, Lang, and 
Dobson, the members of a school that is noted for breadth 
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of theme, versatility of scholarship, and accuracy of criti- 
cism. Why these poets should resort to criticism has been 
well explained by a writer in the St. Fames Gazette: “Our 
poets nowadays turn critic much as young women give up 
the pianoforte when they take to housekeeping. It is the 
pressure of prosaic necessity.” Mr. Watson possesses one 
refreshing characteristic of this school —independence of 
judgment, unhampered by the fashionable standards of the 
day. Great names do not frighten him. While praising 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry in one essay, he does not hesitate 
to cut at him in another; as when he speaks of “ that ab- 
sence of all just sense of proportion which distinguishes a 
contemporary school of criticism — a school whose loudest, 
most voluble apostles are capable of naming Villon in the 
same breath with Dante.” Browning does not awe him. In 
“Dr. Johnson on Modern Poetry” the lexicographer is 
made to say; “Browning could read men. The pity is, 
men cannot read Browning.” And again in the same con- 
nection in the criticism on “Mr. Meredith's Poetry”: 
“Such tolerance of obscurity and vagueness has never be- 
fore been witnessed. Browning is the most obvious illus- 
tration. Had Browning’s poetry appeared in any other 
critical age than our own the best accredited judges would 
have said, ‘ This writer has not mastered the elementary art 
of making his meaning plain: he expects ws to disentangle 
the threads which he declines to take the trouble of un- 
tangling for us’—but our contemporaries patiently plod 
their way through jungles of contorted and tormented 
language, and seem rather to enjoy the exercise.” 


The best of Mr. Watson’s essays are * Some Literary 
Idolatries,” ‘The Lancashire Laureate,” “ Mr. Hardy's 
‘Tess’, “Ibsen's Prose Dramas,” and Dr. Johnson on 
Modern Poetry.” In the first named essay occurs a pas- 
sage that is a companion piece to his characterization of 
eighteenth century poetry in * Wordsworth’s Grave.” It is 
worthy of insertion entire: “The splendid Elizabethan 


age of literature met the appropriate fate of a spendthrift. 
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Prodigal of its wealth and vigor, and wasting its substance 


‘ in emotional and intellectual riotous living, it had reached a 


fantastic senility in the school of the Concettists ere it 
finally sank into that unhonored grave, which a flippant 
generation made haste to desecrate and to dance upon. 
After an interval of transition, there arose the strong, 
brilliant, self-assertive age of clear sense and apt express- 
ion, the age which banished romance and mystery, and 
which, after a protracted reign, was itself deposed by the 
returning exiles. The close of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a poetic revival, and then a small band of enthusi- 
asts cleared away the overgrowth of brambles from the 
neglected grave of the magnificent spendthrift, and built 
in their stead a monument of splendid praise. But the 
monument has been carried towering up and up till one can- 
not refuse to believe that it has at last reached the perilous 
height which threatens it with the fate of other Babels.” 
Mr. Watson’s opinion of “ Tess’ will not in all likelihood 
be challenged: “Tess must take its place among the great 
tragedies, to have read which is to have permanently en- 
larged the boundaries of one’s intellectual and emotional ex- 
perience.” Nor will a sane person dispute these dicta on 
Ibsen: “To those enthusiasts, however, who would place 
him on an equality with the greatest dramatists, sane and 
sober criticism can only reply: ‘No; this narrow intensity 
of vision, this preoccupation with a part of existence, is never 
the note of the masters. They deal with life; he deals only 
with death-in-life. They treat of society; he treats only 
of the rottenness of society. Their subject is human nature ; 
his, human disease. . . . . Artists like Ibsen turn the 
House of Life into a moral hospital, and see nothing in men 
and women but interesting ‘cases. . . . . That his 
own aim is passionately moral I do not doubt, but wisdom, 
it seems to me, lies somewhere midway between this deter- 
mined pessimism and the contrary spirit which is torever 
singing, ‘ God’s in his heaven —ali’s right with the world.’ 
All is not right with the world; but, then, neither is all 
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wrong with the world, as Ibsen would apparently have us 
believe.” 

But Mr. Watson crowds hig best things in the way of 
prose criticism into a fascinating imaginary conversation on 
modern poetry between Dr. Johnson and an interviewer in 
the Elysian Fields, A.D. 1900. The whole paper has to be 
read in order to be appreciated, and in this respect it defies 
quotation. 

Mr. Watson is not without his faults, both in poetry and 
criticism, but as, to quote him again, “ it is always easier to 
to be obscured and confused than transparent and simple,” 
so it is easier to pick flaws in a poet and critic than to notice 
the many beauties of his verse and the acuteness of his 
criticism. This is doubtless due to ours being an age of 
intellectual fault-finding and general dissatisfaction with 
hitherto accepted standards. But in writing of Mr. Wat- 
son one cannot forbear calling to mind Steerforth’s last 
request to David to “think of him at his best.” And Mr. 
Watson’s best, whether in prose or verse (and _ particularly 
the latter), is worthy of all praise and remembrance, The 
world will not willingly let die the many beautiful lines he 
has given us, for nowhere else during the last decade do we 
find a truer interpretation in verse of poetry itself—a 
“criticism which is poetry itself,— which, by the very means 
of recalling something that is precious, places by its side 
another treasure for the memory.” 

CHARLES HuNTER Ross. 
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THE WORK OF A SOUTHERN SCHOLAR.' 


Among the races who have left the deepest impress of 
their individuality on the American character is the Scotch- 
Irish. In their settlements they did not enter the Chesapeake 
or the Massachu:tts Bay or the mouth of the Hudson 
River; it was along the waters of the Delaware Bay and 
River that they made their homes. The nerthern part of 
Delaware, southeastern Pennsylvania, and western and cen- 
tral New Jersey received the earliest and largest portion of 
this emigration. From the banks of the Delaware River as 
centre they spread, chiefly West and South, through southern 
Pennsylvania; some went across the Potomac up the She- 
nandoah Valley into the highlands of Virginia and thence 
to the Carolinas ; some from these States crossed the Alle- 
ghanies into Kentucky and Tennessee and on to the South- 
west ; others passed directly from the original home to west- 
ern Pennsylvania, to Ohio, and thence afterward further 
beyond. Their faith was in the main Presbyterian. They 
were keenly alive to the best educational interests, the 
necessity of a classical education and the study of the Holy 
Scriptures in the original. Wherever they went they es- 
tablished schools. The pastor of a congregation was also 
teacher. He assembled the youth around him for instruct- 
ion, and, in turn, often made preachers of them. This was 
the beginning of the “log colleges” in Pennsylvania: even 
of the University of Pennsylvania and Delaware College in 
part; of Princeton, near the centre of the original settle- 
ments and always the leading, as it was the first, Scotch- 


1 Congressional Government, A Study in American Politics;” by 
Woodrow Wilson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. “The State: 
Elements of Historical and Practical Politics;” by Woodrow Wilson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1890. “Epochs of American History; Division 
and Reunion, 1829-1889;” by Woodrgw Wilson. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. “An Old Master, and Other Political Es- 
savs;” by Woodrow Wilson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 
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Irish institution ; furthermore, of Dickinson, Jefferson, and 
Washington Colleges in Pennsylvania, of Washington and 
Lee and Haimpden-Sidney in Virginia; of the State Uni- 
versity and Davidson College in North Carolina; of Wash- 
ington, Greenville, Tusculum, Blount, Maryville, and Cum- 
berland Colleges in Tennessee; of Transylvania and Cen- 
tre in Kentucky, and of the University of Ohio and Miami 
in the Northwest. The strenuous logical mind and rugged 
strength of character, that was often carried to extremes of 
austerity and sternness through the practical application of 
Calvinism to matters of daily life, and intensified by in- 
herited traits and education, became almost race character- 
istics. Great theologians, who were at the same time great 
teachers and forcible speakers, were the especial product of 
this training. Nor did they eschew politics. From the set- 
tlement of this stock in the Carolinas sprang Andrew Jack- 
son as well as his great opponents on nullification, Calhoun 
and McDuffie. John C. Calhoun, indeed, stands as the 
highest exemplar of this race in extreme logical vigor and 
relentlessness of philosophic speculation addressed to polit- 
ical methods and not to theology. To the present writer it 
is more than a fancy, it is a conviction, that these racial, 
characteristics can be traced in the subject of this paper, 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, whose Scotch-Irish ancestry be- 
queathed to him much of the logical reasoning power and 
of other marked characteristics of this sturdy race. It is 
therefore worth while first to glance at the career of his 
father, who is still living. 

Joseph Ruggles Wilson was born in Steubenville, Ohio, 
in 1825, and was a son of the Hon. James Wilson, a promi- 
nent Whig politician, member of the Legislature, judge, 
editor, and proprietor of a paper which was in those days 
of great power in all that western country, the Steubenville 
Herald. James Wilson was born in County Down and his 
wife, Anne Adams, in Londonderry. The son went to Jef- 
ferson College, in Canonsburgh, Pa., and was graduated in 


1844, at 19g vears of age. Jefferson College, like its sister, © 
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Washington College, with which it has been associated 
since 1865, is remarkable for the number of preachers it has 
turned out—a general characteristic of Scotch-Irish insti- 
tutions. From a total of 1,950 names in the general cata- 
logue of 1889, 940, or nearly fifty per cent., have become 
ministers, 428 lawyers, 208 physicians. All other classes 
number 374. Trained in this atmosphere, the young man 
very naturally directed his attention to theology. He 
studied one year at the Western Theological Sc minary, in 
Pittsburg, and two vears at the Princeton Seminary. He 
was licensed to preach in 1848 by the Presbytery of his 
native place, Steubenville, and his ordination was solem- 
nized in 1849 by the Presbytery of Ohio. Two weeks be- 
fore, like many another ministerial candidate, he was mar- 
ried. His wife was Miss Jessie Woodrow, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Woodrow, a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
who seems to have come over with his family from England 
to America. A son of Dr. Thomas Woodrow was later also 
a student at Jefferson College and became the well-known 
Dr. James Woodrow, of the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary, in Columbia, South Carolina, who was tried for his 
opinions regarding the Creation. Dr. Woodrow is now 
President of the South Carolina College in Columbia. 
After his marriage and ordination, Joseph R. Wilson 
spent the first two years of his ministry as pastor of a small 
church in Pennsylvania at Chartiers, and then accepted the 
professorship of natural science in Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege, Virginia. This call removed him to the South in 
1851, and so determined his future field of labor. The 
college was the leading institution in southside Virginia, 
founded by a liberal minded and patriatic people in 1775, 
just before the outbreak of the Revolution, and, after Wil- 
liam and Mary. the oldest college in Virginia and therefore 
in the South. The President at this time was Dr. Lewis 
W. Green, an eloquent Kentuckian, who had been professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Pittsburg, and probably had 
known young Wilson there. Under Dr. Green’s adminis- 
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trdtion the college was in most flourishing condition, having 
about one hundred and fifty students at each session — men 
of high character and standing, as proved by their later 
lives. Ex-Governor McKinney, of Virginia, the present 
President of Hampden-Sidney, other members of the Board 


of Trustees, and several prominent ministers of the Pres- 


byterian Church, were students in Prof. Wilson's classes, 
and all report the warmest expressions of opinion of him at 
that time both as a teacher and as a man. Of course, 
“natural science,” as taught in our colleges in the early 
fifties, was a popular expository subject with simple appa- 
ratus rather than a series of practical and exhaustive in- 
vestigations of knowledge. The chair which the young 
professor was filling at Hampden-Sidney was the same 
the noted scientist, John William Draper, had held; and 
the curious apparatus with which Draper was said to have 
taken the first sun-picture in America was still there. So 
rapid has been the progress of photography in America, 
both as an art and as a science! Dr. Green afterwards re- 
moved to his native State, where he was successively Presi- 
dent of Transylvania University and of Centre College, 
but he is best known, perhaps, to the generation of to-day 
as the father of the wife of Vice-President Stevenson, who 
was a student at Centre College. Besides his family, he 
seems to have taken with him to Kentucky the germs of a 
second edition of the “ Anaconda” Club, as the housekeepers 
at Hampden-Sidney had named a well-known literary asso- 
ciation, in existence from time immemorial, from the notori- 
ously voracious appetites of the members which were as ex- 
haustless as their discussions. 

It was not, however, under these happy conditions at 
Hampden-Sidney that Woodrow Wilson was born, but in 
Staunton, Virginia, whither his father, after a four years 
professorship, had gone as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in 1855. Here the father remained two years, the 
son being born meanwhile in the year 1856. He was 
named Thomas Woodrow, after his mother’s father, and on 
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the pages of the catalogue of the University of Virginia as 
late as 1881 the name was still “Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son,” but it was simplified soon after. 

The boyhood and early manhood of Woodrow Wilson 
was spent in different spots, for ministers and the families 
of ministers know what it is to remove from charge to 
charge, and from old associations to new. In many respects 
this change of scene and influences was doubtless an ad- 
vantage. In 1857 the father accepted a call to Augusta, 
Georgia, and remained there all through the war, and, in- 
deed, until 1870. Then for four years (1870-'74) Dr. Joseph 
R. Wilson was professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, where his brother-in-law, Dr. Woodrow, had 
been located since 1861. Woodrow Wilson was, therefore, 
in South Carolina from his fifteenth to his nineteenth vear. 
About this time he must have gone as a raw student to 
Davidson College, North Carolina, the Presbyterian institu- 
tion for both Carolinas. Probably enough, he had received 
in his early years close instruction under his father’s im- 
mediate guidance. He seems to have entered later upon 
college life than most students, and there can be little doubt 
that this is one of the chief reasons for the maturity of 
powers recognized in his undergraduate vears, entirely 
apart from his undoubted natural gifts and inherited traits. 
However, it was not everyone who was able to discern 
promise of distinction in the fresh inexperienced student. One 
of his former professors at Davidson was once heard to re- 
mark informally: ‘ Well, 1 never supposed that that young 
fellow would ever do anything worth talking about.” In 
1874 his tather removed to Wilmington, North Carolina, to 
become the pastor of the Presbyterian Church, and re- 
mained in that citv for the next eleven vears. In 1885 he 
went to Clarksville. Tennessee, as professor in the Theo- 


logical Seminary, but has since given up that position. 
Wilmington and North Carolina were the places of reg- 

istry of Woodrow Wilson while a student at both Princeton 

and the University of Virginia, for he soon left Davidson to 
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attend the oldest and greatest Presbyterian college in the 
United States at Princeton. Here he graduated in the class 
of 1879 with the degree of A.B. Despite its ultra-conserva- 
tism in college circles, Princeton has always been dis- 
tinguished for encouraging the literary spirit among its stu- 
dents. In the literary training he received, both in the 
literary society halls and through the medium of the college 
magazine, the Vassau Literary, the powers of the young 
student had full opportunity to mature and ripen. 

The autumn following upon graduation found him a stu- 
dent of law at the University of Virginia, the great South- 
ern school of the day. The law department of this institu- 
tion has been directed since 1845 by one mind, Mr. John B. 
Minor, as professor of common and statute law. Wilson 
was in his law classes for a session and a half, and the 
teacher's influence upon his work is unmistakable. Any 
one familiar with Mr. Minor’s text-books on the law, with 
the precision which marks them and the logical summaries 
and detailed index prefaces with which they are provided, 
will detect similar qualities in the work of his brilliant 
pupil. For instance, prefixed to his volume on “ The 
State” are thirty-six pages of outline indicating the table of 
contents and presenting to the eve the relations each part 
bears to the other. 

Reference to these incidents and impressions of college 
and youth needs no excuse. It is in these that one finds the 
incidents that go towards making the scholar and the fu- 
ture man. Already he had won distinction as an essayist 
in his last college year, for while the first literary medal 
was awarded to an essay on “ John Randolph of Roanoke,” 
two other pieces were signallized with equal commenda- 
tion, either of the two taking second place without distinc- 
tion, and both from the same hand, that of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. They were two articles on the English statesmen, 
“John Bright” and “ William Ewart Gladstone.” The 
authors had been unknown except to a few persona] friends. 


It came out that the writer of the article on Randolph was 
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Mr. Bruce, whose boyhood had been spent in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Randolph’s home, and who was 
able to amass and incorporate fresh traditions about this 
most eccentric of characters. One is happy to record that 
both these gentlemen are fulfilling in their respective 
spheres the high promises set for them. 

Particular attention has been called to these seemingly 
unimportant fncidents of college life for a special purpose. 
It must be remembered that at this time Mr. Wilson was a 
comparatively mature young man of twenty-four. In the 
author of the essays on John Bright and Gladstone there is 
clearly foreshadowed the future writer of “ Congressional 
Government,” the earliest, the most striking and most pop- 
ular of his books. The essays on Bright and Gladstone 
appeared in the Virginia University Magazine in 1880. 
The volume on “Congressional Government” was pub- 
lished four years later, 1884-5. There is the same hearty 
admiration of English forms of government, inherited, pos- 
sibly, in part from his name-sake, his maternal grandfather, 
to be found in the earlier productions as in the latter. 
There are the germs of the same belief that the English 
system of responsible government by a ministry, which may 
be called upon by a vote of lack of confidence to resign, is 
superior to the irresponsible and impersonal government by 
congressional committees ; that the Speaker of the Ameri- 
can House has too absolute a power over legislation in 
forming the complexion of these committees; that a bril- 
liant man, however capable, unless placed upon a particular 
committee, can find little or no opportunity to display his 
powers and influence legislation for the State ; that, through 
the trend of events, the lower house of our Congress is but 
a body to ratify or reject or slightly modify committee work, 
but not to legislate in the largest sense. This is the burden 
of his later analysis in “ Congressional Government.” The 
same note was struck clearly while he was a student of 
law at the University of Virginia. Indeed, it was struck 
even earlier, and it has been sounded more than once after- 
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wards. For in the summer of Mr. Wilson’s graduation 
from Princeton (1879) there appeared an article in the 
August number of The /nternational Review, entitled “ Cab- 
inet Government in the United States.” by the new alum- 
nus. It contains the essence of this idea of responsible 
government by a cabinet who could have a voice on the 
floor of the House and direct and shape legislation. Mr. 
Wilson has been the especial champion before the public of 
this idea which Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, in the New York 
Vation, took hold of and emphasized so vigorously. 

Woodrow Wilson returned to the University of Virginia 
to complete the law course of two years, but he left before 
the session ended without taking his degree inlaw. Singu- 
larly enough, some of the men with whom he most closely 
affiliated as students have in their later career displayed 
somewhat similar interests in literary and historical pursuits. 
Contemporary associates in his own Greek letter society 
were Drs. Dabney and Kent, professors of history and En- 
glish literature respectively in the University of Virginia, 
and Professor Trent, of the chair of English and History in 
the University of the South. 

Perhaps from the fact that he had spent so much of his 
early life in Georgia, and because Atlanta was then regard- 
ed as a rapidly growing city with a fine future — “the Gate 
City of the South” —upon leaving the University young 
Wilson entered upon the practice of law in Atlanta. It is 
said he did not make a success of it; but apparently, for no 
other reason than that he soon left a beginner's struggling 
practice for the more congenial pursuit of the student in the 
history of institutions, a predilection already clearly mani- 
fest in his early work. No doubt, too, his preferences and 
habits of mind fitted him far more for a consulting lawyer 
than for a shrewd successful jury pleader. It was, beyond 
question, innate interest and the force of an unerring in- 
stinct of his peculiar fitness that led him to take the step he 
now decided upon. 

The Johns Hopkins University had opened its doors in 
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it revolutionary in all our American institutions. It forced 
Harvard, and Yale, and Columbia, and Cornell, and Mich- 
igan, and Pennsylvania, to stress and develop their post- 
graduate courses, and leave the undergraduates to instruc- 
i} tors, or to whom it pleased Providence. It created the at- 
| mosphere that later rendered possible institutions like 
| Clark and Chicago and Stanford Universities. In 1882, the 


year after young Wilson left the University of Virginia, 
Professor Herbert B. Adams began his courses in history at 
Johns Hopkins, and opened his Historical Seminary. A year 
or two later the Bluntschli library was brought over from 
Europe for the young university, to serve as a nucleus for 
| larger gatherings in the field of political science. The great 
fact to be marked is that the history of American institu- 
tions was now studied virtually for the first time in our own 
country in a systematic and scientific manner. Numbers 
of bright young men from all parts of the country flocked. 
to Baltimore to take the advantages offered. Young 
\ Wilson, alert to every intellectual stimulus, and primarily 
1) a student of organism and life and the evolutions of in- 
| , stitutions and government, closed his law office, proceeded 
| 


to Baltimore, and entered Professor Adams’ classes. He 

drew plentifully from the inspiration that filled the univer- 
sity. Perhaps, its most important work and that producing 

the richest results, has been just along these lines in dealing 

with our home material and studying home conditions and 

home institutions. Of all the young doctors in the School 

of History and Political Science that Johns Hopkins has 

turned out, who have reflected full credit upon their a/ma 

1 mater, perhaps the best known are Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, Professor Jameson, of Brown, and 

Woodrow Wilson. The latter was already a Fellow in- 
History at the Johns Hopkins in 1884, the year of his work 

on “Congressional Government.” Before receiving his 

| | Doctor’s degree, he was elected in 1885 Associate, and a 

| 


| vear later, Associate Professor in History and Economics 
| in Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia. This was the 
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newly opened school under the control of the Friends, for 
giving opportunities of advanced work to women, and was 
the only institution for the higher education of women 
_which followed in its methods the German university in- 
stead of the English and American college. In almost 
every point it was modeled after the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for men, likewise the first instance of German 
university ideals transferred to American soil. Bryn Mawr 
was supplied in its teaching force, in a large measure, by 
graduates from Johns Hopkins. The new Professor had 
here free opportunity for mapping out and working up ad- 
vanced and special courses which should prove the basis of 
future work. His volume on “ Congressional Government,” 
as stated, had already appeared. He was formerly invested 
with the title Ph. D., by the Johns Hopkins in 1886, and 
was so much appreciated by that university, that he was 
placed on its regular staff of lecturers. A vear later, 
1877, the Baptist institution for North Carolina, awarded 
him the honorary degree, LL.D. After three years at 
Bryn Mawr he accepted, in 1888, a call as.. Professor of 
History and Economics, to the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, the oldest Methodist college in the 
United States. In the meantime he had married Miss Ax- 
son, of Rome, Georgia, the daughter and granddaughter of 
Presbyterian divines. To his wife is dedicated his next vol- 
ume on “ The State,” published in 18go. 

Mr. Wilson remained in Connecticut two years, adding 


fresh laurels as a scholar and teacher to those he had al- 


ready won. At the end-of that time, his a/ma mater, the 
College of New Jersey, in Princeton, called him back to 
herself as Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Econ- 


omy. His immediate predecessor had been a Connecticut . 


scholar, Professor Alexander Johnston. It was an honor to 
succeed a man who had made a splendid name for himself 
in such short time by his concise utterances and clear expo- 
sitions in the department of American History and Polity, 


both in Lalor’s Political Encyclopedia, in the Encyclope- 
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dia Britannica, and in his own widely studied “ American 
Politics,” but who had, unfortunataly, been cut off in the 
midst of his great promise. Nor could the mantle have 
fallen upon worthier shoulders. Indeed, for grasp of fund-. 
amental ideas, and the recognition of threads of organic 
law running throughout all history, in short, as a_philo- 
sophic historian, Mr. Wilson seems his superior. In grace 
and neatness of finish, Professor Johnston will best bear 
the comparison. 

The positions Mr. Wilson now holds are these: he is 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at 
Princeton: he is Lecturer of Constitutional Law in the 
New York Law School, New York City; and he is Lec- 
turer in the Science of Administration (giving twenty-six 
lectures annually) in the Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore. He thus reaches and influences a wide circle of 
hearers. His readers are still more numerous, as he is a 
frequent contributor to current periodicals. He is especially 
a favorite in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly and the 
Forum. A partial list of his most important earlier maga- 
zine articles is given in the publications of the American 
Historical Society for the vear 1892. The topics all show 
the trend of his writing and thought: they are upon prob- 
lems and questions in political and governmental science.’ 
It is the reproduction of some of these with added material 
that constitutes his recent volume, “ An Old Master, and 


_ Other Political Essays.” The “Old Master” is Adam 


Smith. 


1“ Cabinet Government in the United States,” Zhe /uternational Re- 
view, August, 1879. ‘“ Committee or Cabinet Government,” The Overland 
Mouth/y, January, 1884. ~ Responsible Governmeut Under the Constitu- 
tion.” Atlantic Monthly, April, 1886. “On the Study of Politics,” The 
New Princeton Review, March, 1887. “The Study of Administration,” 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1887. “An Old Master,” The New 
Princeton Review, September, 1888. “ Bryce’s American Commonwealth,” 
Political Science Quarterly, March, 1889. “The Character of Democracy 
in the United States,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1889. “The Engiish 
Constitution” (four parts), The Chautauguan, October, 1890, to January, 
1891. “The Author Himself,” At/antic Monthly, September, 1891. 
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Two articles in the past year which appeared in the 
Forum deserve passing notice. The one in the February 
number discussed “ A Calendar of Americans” and what 
constituted true Americanism. The author found this qual- 
itv in Franklin, and in a different way in the real Washing- 
ton, but not in Hamilton, nor in Madison, nor yet in Jeffer- 
son. But it was present in John Marshall and in Daniel 
Webster, though not in the great provincials, John Adams 
and Calhoun. He observes it in Andrew Jackson, clearly 
accentuated as a genuine product of the soil, while not of 
the most refined type. It was also in Henry Clay, and still 
more in Abraham Lincoln, a man, who, like Jackson, had 
sprung from the people, but was in every quality nearer the 
universal popular heart. So, too, true Americanism was in 
Grant, and also in Lee. All were different, but all were 
genuine American types. 

In the September Forum Mr. Wilson writes the first of 
a series of articles on the American ideal in education 
which the Forum has undertaken to publish. These arti- 
cles are to set forth the consensus of opinion of men edu- 
cated under different scholastic systems, as to the truest ed- 
ucational ideals and the best means of attaining these. Mr. 
Wilson believes that only two things are absolutely essential 
in the education of the American citizen. For it is to Ameri- 
can citizenship he would have him educated as the ideal. 
All other studies he thinks may be left as elective according 
to the various inclinations and predelictions of different 
men; but, to be prepare for the duties of a citizen, the college 
course should give an acquaintance through all four years 
with the great works and highest thoughts of the masters 
of the language, and at least for the last two years the student 
should study his own institutions. Let him comprehend 
and appreciate the government under which he lives and 
by which he is protected; let him understand and be filled 
with the thought and inspiration of his own literature. 

Two of his late volumes remain still to be noticed. In 
1890 appeared “The State, Elements of Historical and 
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Practical Politics.” It was evidently the result of class- 
room lectures, and is a very complete gathering together 
and condensing of material not otherwise accessible. It is 
a study of corporative politics following throughout the his- 
torical method. For an introductory course in the study 
of politics there is no better book. It shows many of the 
charateristics of the author: it is a concise, methodical 
summary, and clear exposition of the government of the 
Greek cities, of Rome, of the Teutonic feudal ages, of 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Norway- 
Sweden, England, and the United States. The only Teu- 
tonic country of importance omitted, singularly enough, is 
the Netherlands. These several expositions of specific in- 
stances of laws and government are preceded by introduct- 
ory chapters on the probable origin of government and 
its probable early development. Historic government 
in Europe begins with the patriarchal State of Homer 
as depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey. and the evolu- 
tion is carried from that point down to the forms of the 
present dav. The concluding chapters constitute a concise 
discussion of the principles underlying the nature, form, 
functions and ends of government and law. One of the 
most valuable features —and it is a characteristic sign of 
modern educational methods — is the excellent bibliography 
and full list of authorities cited. The limitations of a book 
of this nature can readily be seen; necessarily, in special 
cases, many details must be omitted within the limits of a vol- 
ume of less than 700 pages. The enclyclopediac nature of the 
work is in obvious imitation of German models. In fact, it 
is based in large part upon’such a general compilation un- 
der the editorship of a German scholar, all of which is dis- 
tinctly avowed in the preface. It is a book consequently, 
where not the brilliant, so much as the solid, qualities of the 
author, best shine forth ; a clear, concise exposition of facts 
and principles over which each one of us may at some time 
have puzzled. It is just what it-was intended to be, a use- 
ful compendium for students of government and of corpor- 
ative law. 
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It remains to say a few words of his volume on “ Amer- 
ican History.” It is really his only work in the province of 
pure history as contrasted with the study of government 
and institutions, where Mr. Wilson’s peculiar strength has 
thus far been recognized. 

Two series of volumes on periods in American history 
have been lately published, the one by Longman’s, Green 
& Company, and the other by the Scribner’s, the latter of 
which is not yet complete. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
is the editor of the former. It is a series of three small 
volumes treating consecutively of the development and his- 
tory of the United States. The first volume, on the Colo- 
nial Period, was handed over to Mr. Reuben Goldthwaites, 
the efficient Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
The second volume on the formation of the Government, 
bringing the history down to 1829, was treated by Professor 
Hart himself. The last division, the period from 1829 to 
1889, the thirty years before the outbreak of the War and 
the thirty years since, was written by Woodrow Wilson. 

One is hardly wrong in making the assertion that this 
book, however small and concise and modest, is unique. 
This is simply to say that it reflects the peculiar influences 
and training and position of Mr. Wilson among American 
scholars. That he can find audiences wherever he lectures 
is proof of his popularity. That he has had the special 
training he has undergone and has risen, step by step, in 
his profession until he has achieved the position he occu- 
pies, is proof of his scholarship, That he is at Princeton 
is, perhaps, again fortunate — Princeton, in New Jersey, 
half way in the Middle States, between the extremes of the 


New England school of politics and history on the one © 
hand, and the Virginian and Carolinian on the other. This 
fact is demonstrable, also, in the work of other professors — 


of History at Princeton. It came out in Alexander John- 
ston, even though his Connecticut leaning was at times ob- 
vious. It is most apparent in the recent volume on “ The 


French War and the Revolution,” by Professor William M. 
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Sloane, who is writing the Century’s life of Napoleon. It 
is a relief to read in the work of these catholic minded 
scholars that not South Carolina alone, not Virginia alone, 
not New York alone, nor Pennsylvania alone, not Massa- 
chusetts and New England alone, founded this great union 
of States, but that each and all, and particularly every race 
element in it, performed its share in preparing the secure 
foundations for the structure. 

But Mr. Wilson’s attitude is still further unique. He is 
perhaps the only man endowed with his natural qualities 
and habits of mind and fortunate in the rigid scientific na- 
ture of his training, who holds an undisputed position in 
scholarship and letters, and has had his wide opportunities 
of personal acquaintance with different sections of country 
and different peoples. He was born by an accident, we 
may say, in Virginia. He lived in the South as a boy dur- 
ing the War. He grew up under the actual presence of 
Southern reconstruction. He was educated at a college 
the centennial year, 1876. Its methods of work proved 
north of Mason & Dixon’s line with markedly conservative 
tendencies. He was a law student at an institution where 
the flower of Southern youth of his age are wont to go— 
an institution which had represented in its walls the ripest 
and richest fruit of every State and section and thought of 
the South. His leading instructor here was a large-mind- 
ed, high-souled, Virginian gentleman, who always main- 
tained to his classes that secession was unconstitutional and 
never justifiable, and that the Madisonian exposition of the 
Constitution was the golden mean. He was later a student — 
in a university situated in the heart of the nation as be- 
tween North and South, and only forty miles from the cap- 
ital of the common country. Here his guide was a liberal 
New England scholar, an investigator who ‘was fresh from 
the training and the inspiration of the German universities. 
Finally, he has been teaching now for ten years in three 
different representative institutions in the Middle and New 
England States. 
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From all these varied sources, Woodward Wilson has 
drunk and drawn inspiration and help. Possessing, as a 
natural gift, soberness of thought and clearness and pre- 
cision of judgment, bringing a fresh, clear mind to a vexed 
subject, acquainted with the peoples of both North and 
South personally and professionally through his life and re- 
lations, he was able to write a book, modest in its pro- 
portions, yet of singular breadth and scope in its grasp. 
In such a work, proceeding from such a source, the South- 
ern question for the first time could be treated with sympa- 
thetic understanding. His predecessor, Alexander John- 
ston, had honestly endeavored to do justice to every section 
as far as was consistent with his views of truth, but some- 
times failed from unconscious ignorance of the real points 
_ of view. Mr. Wilson knew them, understood them, and 
yet was never afraid to speak out and criticise them. It is 
in this that his position among the scientific writers of 
American history is absolutely unique. 

His volume bears the distincive title: “ Division and 
Reunion, 1829-1889.” It differs, naturally, from Professor 
Hart’s book, which immediately preceded it. The main 
difference, in spirit and temper, may be stated in a nutshell. 
Professor Hart tends to accept the present view of the Con- 
stitution, now in the logic of events universally adopted, as 
necessarily the correct view in 1789 or 1829, or in any other 
decade. Mr. Wilson is the truer evolutionist in his methods. 
He accepts the fact that there were distinct and very diverse 
views in 1799. He perceives the fact that men conscien- 
tiously differed in their interpretation of the instrument that 
they were voting in common to ratify. He then allows one 
idea to develop, tracing it in every step it takes. Finally, 
he shows how, by the accession of new territory, the crea- 
tion of new States, the accentuation of new needs, the 
development of new life, one idea and conception had 
gained an ascendancy and validity in 1859 that it did 
not possess in 1789, while a whole section, owing to the pe- 
culiar “conditions of life, still maintained, as they had per 
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sistently maintained in every decade, the same old views of 
1789. It was as clear and certain in the evolution of 
ideas and facts as anything in history that the one had to 
contend with the other for its existence. Nor was it less 
certain in the same evolution that the views of the majority 
must prevail. 

It is a striking booklet. It deals systematically, even 
tenderly, with views that the unerring logic of events, as the 


author recognizes, had committed to self-destruction. It is 


in this insight, this inborn clearness of vision and apprecia- 
tion of facts, apart from the working out of theories in our 
government, that Mr. Wilson’s characteristic qualities are 
best seen. Again, if there is any one distinctive quality of 
his temper with which one could fittest image forth the 
spirit of his work, it is found in the word “ Americanism.” 
Mr. Wilson is one of our truest “ American” writers and 
scholars. 

He is still young, under forty. His first book was pub- 
lished in 1885, and he has been before the public for ten 
years. He is reaching a constantly widening circle. The 
conditions of his lifé are known, and this honest, rigid, un- 
swerving, fearless pursuit of truth is recognized. What he 
writes is reckoned as a factor, even by those who deny’his 
premises and reject his conclusions. Doubtless, he feels 
himself that he has but begun his life-work in the field of 
American history and government. Attention has been 
called both to his life and to his work in these pages, as 
much through belief in his promise as trom recognition of 
his achievement. 
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THE RAILROAD QUESTION, 


There is probably no question which attracts to-day 
more general attention than that of the proper management 
and control of those means of tranportation and communi- 
cation which have made modern civilization possible. 
Highways, canals, railroads, the post and the telegraph — 
these are agencies whose far-reaching influences have trans- 
formed the entire world by uniting into one vast compli- 
cated whole its many hitherto separate and independent 
parts. To them is owing the fact that time and distance 
are fast becoming annihilated. We can, tor example, now 
cross the continent and return again in less time than it 
usually took the men of a few generations ago to ride on 
horseback from Charleston to New York. To-day we buy 
and sell in the world’s markets, although people are still 
living who can easily recall the time when the barriers set 
by nature to human etlorts contined industrial enterprises 
to a very limited field. Local jealousies are giving way to 
the patriot’s dream of nationality. Race antipathies are 
rapidly disappearing. Long accepted traditions, along all 
the lines of social life, are fast being modified or discarded. 

It is now generally conceded that the most powerful 
factor in this revolution is the railroad and it is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at that the very grave considerations 
presented by this successor of the king’s highway are more 
and more earnestly engaging the attention not only of 
economists and legislators, but that of the public generally. 
The result of this increased interest in the subject is a large 
and growing railroad literature, while one has but to ex- 


'“ Railroad Transportation,” Hadley; “The Railroad Problem,” Stick- 
ney; “ Railroads: Their Origin and Problems,” Adams; “ National Con- 
solidation of the Railways,” Lewis; “ The Interstate Commerce Law An- 
notated,” Wentworth; “ Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce 
Law,” Seligman; “ Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
Inland Waterways,” Johnson. 
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amine the statutes of our states or nation to realize the 
great body of laws annually passed in the vain attempt to 
harmonize the jurisprudence of a simplier age with the in- 
tricate needs of an expanding civilization. What, then, is 
the railroad question? The best answer is, perhaps. 
that given by Charles Francis Adams, jr., whose name 
is so prominently associated with the development of 
American railroads. “The railroad,” says Mr. Adams, 
“has developed one distinctive problem, and a problem 
which actively presses for a solution. It has done so for 
the reason that it has not only usurped, in modern commu- 
nities, the more important functions of highway, but those 
who own it have also undertaken to do the work which was 
formerly done on the highway. Moreover, as events have 
developed themselves, it has become apparent that the rec- 
ognized laws of trade operate but imperfectly at best in 
regulating the use made of these modern thoroughfares by 
those who thus both own and monopolize them. Conse- 
quently the political governments of the various countries 
have been called upon in some way to make good through 
legislation the deficiencies thus revealed in the working of 
the natural laws. This is the Railroad Problem.” 

And it is not difficult to perceive that the question as 
thus stated is intimately associated with the political consti- 
tution of each country: nor is it necessary to add that 
the question assumes a different aspect to each nation. 
In the United States, for example, with its system of divid- 
ed sovereignty between State and Nation, railroad manage- 
ment has naturally appeared in a form different from that 
in which it presents itself to a consolidated kingdom like 
that of Italy. And we can easily understand that railroad- 
ing in Germany must, from the very nature of things, differ 
very materially from railroading in less federally constituted 
countries like Belgium and its next-door neighbor, France. 
While, therefore, it is quite correct to say that the so-called 
railroad question is a world-wide one, it is very important 
to remember that in all most every country it presents it- 
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self in a different guise. It is the apparent failure to grasp 
fully this idea which doubtless leads to many an argument 
in favor of this or that policy on the part of our State and 
national governments, the advocates of such policies no 
doubt hastily assuming that a line of action in one country 
can always be successfully and advantageously adopted by 
another. As a matter of fact, such is far from being the 
case. Historical antecedents, the character and temper of 
the people, their genius for administration—these and 
many other considerations can never be lost sight of, least 
of all in the discussion of a question so delicate as that of 
railroad ownership and control. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, we may learn much from the experience of other na- 
tions. Their past may guard us against error in future, or 
in case we find ourselves on the wrong track we may retrace 
our steps before it is too late. 

To approach the railroad question intelligently, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind the fact that the railroad is a mod- 
ern invention. Readers of Mr. Adams’ little book, for ex- 
ample, will remember the graphic description he furnishes 
of the trial trip of Stephenson’s locomotive over the Man- 
chester & Liverpool Railway. This was about sixty-four 
years ago. The short period which separates us from that 
event, however, is one of the most remarkable in history. 
It is eventful, not so much because of its great wars or ex- 
tensions of national power, for from the point of view of 
the “fife and drum” historian, the years are often barren 
of stirring episodes; but when we come to examine the 
deep and silent alterations in society — those changes in the 
relations of men toward each other which are of such sig- 
nificance to human progress — powerful transformatians on 
ali sides reveal themselves. In the words of Prof. Hadley : 
“small industries and independent workmen are giving 
place to large factories and factory operatives. . . . A 
rapidly increasing share of productive wealth is held by 
corporations. “The men who manage this mass of cor- 
porate capital form the sole connecting link between inves- 
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tors, workmen, and consumers. ‘The classes “become more 
and more sharply marked. Conflicts of interest arise be- 
tween them — sometimes apparent, sometimes real, which 
result in disastrous struggles or in class legislation of the 
worst type.” Since the railroad occasions this anomalous 
condition of things, it behooves us to find, if possible, the 
root of the evil. 

Prior to the advent in England of Stephenson’s steam 
locomotive, goods and passengers were transported over- 
land in various ways; but the most usual means of convey- 
ance were those furnished by wagons and stage coaches. 
To the owners of such vehicles the law gave the name of 
carriers, and divided them into two familiar classes, pri- 
vate and common carriers. The common carrier —the 
carrier in common—was he who held himself out to the 
public to transport the goods and person of everyone who 
demanded his services. In return for his labors he was en- 
titled to a reward, which could be demanded in advance. 
This recompense the common law required should be rea- 
sonable, and, although the common carrier might possibly 
charge one patron a higher rate than another, he was al- 
ways an insurer of the goods he took into custody. In the 
quaint language of the day, he was liable for all losses oc- 
curring to goods in his care save damage occasioned “ by 
the act of God or of the public enemy.” Where the com- 
mon carrier charged a rate which the intending shipper re- 
garded as excessive, the remedy was a simple one. He re- 
tained the services of another carrier. Competition —the 
idol of Englishmen — thus easily prevented extortion or dis- 
crimination, for, while every common carrier owned his own 
wagon or coach, it passed over the king’s highway which 
was free to every subject. As is well-known, this public 
thoroughfare was kept in repair by the duty imposed upon 
every person capable of bearing arms. This duty was one 
of the ¢rinoda necessttatis. It is true the development of 
commerce brought some changes in this respect to the Eng- 
lish law — especially when to turnpike companies was given 
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the royal right of repairing roads and exacting tolls of all 
who traveled on therm. A somewhat similar alteration took 
place on the construction of the English canals. Neither the 
turnpike nor the canal company was, however, regarded as a 
carrier. They both owned only the thoroughfare through 
which the vehicles and boats of everybody had the right to 
pass on payment of the required toll. Now, strange as it 
may seem, when the railroad first appeared in England it 
was supposed that ownership of the thoroughfare would be 
vested in one set of persons and ownership of the cars in 
another, very much in the same manner as was the case with 
turnpikes and canals. It was hoped that in this way the 
competition of independent carriers would regulate charges 
on the new means of transportation precisely in the same 
manner it regulated charges on the old. This idea however 
was abandoned quickly, and it was on all sides admitted 
that from the vefy nature of things ownership of the road- 
bed and the rollingstock must be vested in the same hands 
in order to avoid that confusion which would otherwise 
render railroading impossible. It was also early recognized 
that in so far as England was concerned, the railroad must 
be owned by private parties endowed with corporate privi- 
leges. The reasons for this conclusion were many and 
various. Individual initiative has always been a marked 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon and consequently state 
interference has never to any great extent been encouraged 
in England. This principle was still further strengthened 
by the teachings of the so-called English school of econo- 
mists, whose leading doctrine was founded on the principle 
that competition among individuals could always be relied 
on to give society the highest good. As a corollary to this 
proposition it was held that the State should be debarred 
from all industrial undertakings. In England, therefore, 
railroad ownership and management were from the begin- 
ning lodged in" private hands. That such ownership as- 
sumed the form of corporate management is easily under- 
stood when we remember .that in this manner investors are 
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limited to liability for the amount of stock owned, that a new 
juristic person is created and endowed by the law with pro- 
prietory capacity, and that, although by death of the stock- 
holders or transfer of their interests, the individuals com- 
prising the corporation change, this body politic remains 
unchanged. Corporations thus usurped the work of indi- 
viduals and slowly trespassed upon the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

What were the results of private or corporate owner- 
ship in England? We have already seen that the idea of 
competing carriers on the same roadbed was abandoned at 
an early day. Mr. Adams draws attention to the fact 
that it required nothing but experience to demonstrate 
that in like manner competition between independent rail- 
roads was also impossible. This truth, however was not 
forced upon the public mind until the development of 
through traffic, brough about by the consolidation or, as the 
English say, the amalgamation of rival lines. Of course 
when the railroad was first introduced, everybody at once 
recognized its importance, and the people went wild with 
enthusiasm over the possibilities it opened up. Then there 
began the era, known in railroad history, as the era of 
construction. Parliament was burdened with petitions for 
charters which, at that time, were granted separately — gen- 
eral incorporation laws being the result of after vears. 
Competition between rival roads was still relied on to cor- 
rect overcharges in transportation, which not even the sys- 
tem of maximal rates, borrowed from the old canal and 
turnpike, could keep down. If a railroad between Liver- 
pool and London, for example, charged a rate too high to 
suit its patrons. it was believed that the construction of the 
new line would force down charges; but it did not require 
many such experiments to prove that the building of new 
roads was but a waste of capital and, at the same time, an 
additional burden to the public who now had two roads in- 
stead of one to support. The English roads, moreover, were 
built for local purposes. Averaging, at first. according to 
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Protessor Hadley, only some fifteen miles in length, these 
roads in 1847 were owned by several hundred companies 
operating about five thousand miles. The inconveniences 
of such a system —especially in a small country — were 
very great. Long-distance traffic was necessarily hampered 
and rendered expensive under a system which required a 
change of cars every few leagues. The companies also re- 
alized quickly that cutthroat rates meant their ruin, for 
granted that competition may be the “life of trade” in 
some business, it is a principle which finds no application to 
railroading which represents fixed capital. In other words, 
two merchants may undersell each other until one is obliged 
to retire; but in the case of two railroads such a contest is 
out of the question. The railroad, even when bankrupt, re- 
mains a railroad. Its capital cannot be turned into other 
channels, and this lesson the English railroads took well to 
heart. Competition thus ended in consolidation. To such 
an extent was the process of amalgamation carried on, that 
in 1872 the five thousand miles of a quarter of a century 
earlier had been increased to twenty-five thousand, while 
the number of companies was only about twelve; and of 
late years they have been still further diminished in number. 
Overbuilding and competition had done their work. Pro- 
fessor Hadley tinds in the English railroads, however, much 
to commend them to Americans. First of all, the English 
roads were built to meet present wants, while with us they 
are too often constructed to open up a new country or to 
develop business. We should not, therefore, be surprised 
to find that in contrasting the material construction of the 
two systems, our own roads suffer by the comparison. This 
difference is especially noticeable in the average cost per 
mile for the construction of the railroads —that of England 
being set down at $200,000 and of the United States at 
$80,000, which would indicate that the one country builds 
for the future and the other for the present. It is needless to , 
say that the cheaper roads are the most costly. The Eng- 
lish lines are said to have better bridges and viaducts, while 
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their superior stations will be remembered most gratefully 
by every tourist. But the English railroads were not satis- 
factory to the people. Local and personal discriminations 
appear to have been indulged in, and so early as 1840, ac- 
cording to Mr. Adams, Parliament began to investigate the 
matter. Four years later, a committee on railroads, of 
which Mr. Gladstone was a member, reported in favor of 
State ownership, but no definite action was taken in that 
direction. Meanwhile, new committees were appointed, 
new laws were passed, and new debates were carried on. 
Indeed, Parliament, like the peers in “ Iolanthe” : 


Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well. 


At last, in 1872, a committee, which numbered among its 
members the Marquis of Salisbury, reached solid ground. 
The report of this committee is thus summarized by Mr. 
Adams: “The committee showed with grim precision 
how the English railroad legislation had never accom- 
plished anything which it sought to bring about, nor pre- 
vented anything which it sought to hinder. The cost to 
the companies of this useless mass of enactments had been 
enormous, amounting to $500,000,000; for the laws were 
three thousand three hundred and filled whole volumes. 
Then the committee examined in detail the various parlia- 
mentary theories which had, at different stages, marked the 
development of the railway system. The highway analogy 
was dismissed in silence; but of the ‘enlightened view of 
self-interest theory’, it was remarked that experience had 
shewn that as a regulating force this was to be relied upon 
only to a limited extent. The principle of competition was 
next discussed, and the conclusion of the committee was 
‘that competition between railroads exists only to a limited 
extent, and cannot be maintained by legislation.” The 
committee did not regard State ownership under exist- 
ing conditions as at all possible. They then took up 
the subject of amalgamation. Citing the case of the North- 
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eastern Railway, composed of thirty-seven once independ- 
ent lines, it was declared that their consolidation secured 
low rates and good dividends. The committee therefore 
reported that amalgamation had not brought with it the 
evils anticipated nor could parliament arrest its growth. 
Thev found equal mileage rates inexpedient, revision of 
rates and fares based on cost of service, impracticable and 
tariffs of maximal charges, a failure. The railroad question 
was thus stated; but the committee recognized the natural 
development of the railroad system as a system as well as 
the folly of restrictive legislation. “It assented to the 
growth of private corporations until they became so great 
that they must, soon or late, assume relations to the govern- 
ment corresponding with the public nature of their functions. 

The railroad system therefore was to be left to 
develop itself, in its own way, as a recognized monopoly, 
held to a strict public accountability as such. Whenever it 
should appear that it abused its privileges and power, then 
the time for action would have arrived.” It did not appear 
that such a time was present. To better watch over the 
system, however, a railroad commision was appointed whose 
powers were both judicial and executive. One main object 
of the commision was to put a stop to unjust discriminations 
and to hear all complaints against the roads. In England, 
therefore, the result of the development of the railroad sys- 
tem has been greater watchfulness on the part of the govern- 
ment. The English railroads may now make what special 
rates they please, but if they make a rate for one man they 
must make the same rate to all others situated in like cir- 
cumstances. In like manner if they charge a person — say 
£5 on a car load of coal from Newcastle to Chester and 
secretly return him one pound—in the form of a rebate — 
other shippers, similarly situated, may compel the railroads 
to refund the overcharge. The English Railroad Com- 
missioners will see to it that two shippers similarly placed 
are similary treated when the cost to the railroad of hand- 
ling the goods is the same in both cases. Matters have also 
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been simplified by the creation of a Clearing House for the 
railroads and the adoption of a uniform system of freight 
classification. When one road, therefore, lets another road 
use its cars an account is kept and a car at any time may 
be located, which is not always the case in America, where 
an Illinois Central car may be locked up at San Francisco or 
one of the Hudson River hidden away in Texas. As a re- 
sult of this investigation we are led to the conclusion that 
the railroad question has been greatly simplified by Parlia- 
mentary legislation, and also by the roads themselves 
which, unlike our own roads, do not share their business 
with subsidiary corporations like sleeping car and express 
companies, but undertake to perform all the services re- 
quired as carriers. 

We are so accustomed to look to England for guidance 
in matters of legislation, that the English railroad system 
demands fuller explanation than that of any other country. 
It is pertinent to remark, however, that on the continent 
government initiation has always been of a most pronounced 
type and here the might of capital met the divine right of 
kings. So the continental railroads early assumed intimate 
relations with the goverument and government ownership 
and control were looked vpon as both natural and proper. 
Ample illustration of those facts is furnished by the railroad 
sytem of Belgium — one of the most: admirable of its kind 
in existence. 

It so happened that when the railroad made its appear- 
ance in England, the Belgian revolution had not yet placed 
Leopold on the throne. His clear intellect had convinced 
him, during a residence in London, of the importance of 
Stephenson’s invention as well as the futility of some of 
the then prevailing ideas of railroad management. Re- 
jecting the principle of private ownersnip, Leopold planned 
a sytem of railroads to be owned and controlled by the gov- 
ernment, The State railroads, however, failed to meet the 
demands of the public, and the Belgium government was 
obliged to fall back on the plan of granting charters or con- 
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cessions to private parties. Each charter or concession, 
however, contained the proviso that at the expiration of 
ninety-nine years from its date, the road was to become the 
property of the State on payment for the rolling stock. 
Meanwhile the private companies were allowed the privi- 
lege ot fixing their own rates. The Belgian government in 
1850 owned about two-thirds of the railroads; but it ap- 
pears that while the Belgian government had taken up the 
best routes they were not monopolized. The result was 
what might have been expected. Private parties built com- 
peting lines. Mr. Adams regards this as the one exception 
to the rule that competition ends in combination. On the 
contrary, the government found that by lowering its rates it 
could compel reasonable rates on the part of the private 
roads. The latter amalgamated. In 1860 it appears that a 
sufficient number of trunk lines had been organized to com- 
pete with the government which, therefore, acquired a 
whole line of rival roads. It is claimed that military 
considerations growing out of the Franco-Prussian War 
still further developed the Belgian State roads, until to-day 
almost the entire system is in the hands of the government. 

A few vears ago, Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, then United 
States Minister at Brussels, in reply to an inquiry concern- 
ing the Belgian roads, thus wrote our Federal Commission : 
“The gorernment railways are entirely controlled and 
managed by the Department of Railways, Postoffices, and 
Telegraphs, under statutory provisions. All matters con- 
nected with tariff rates, charges, etc., both as to freight and 
passenger traffic, are regulated entirely by law. There are 
no taxes levied upon the government railways. The con- 
struction and management of the private lines are now 
directly under provisions of the government, whose object 
is to bring the two systems into harmony To secure com- 
pliance with these provisions, an officer is appointed by 
the government, known as the Commissaire Général, who 
exercises a general supervision over al] the roads, public 
and private. Most of the private roads are obliged, under 
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their concessions, to transport at reduced rates troops, mili- 
tary material, and prison vans, while mail matter and postal 
agents are carried gratuitously.” 

We learn both from Mr. Adams and Professor Hadley 
that while England and Belgium were being crossed and 
re-crossed by railroads, France was earnestly studying the 
subject. Nor does there appear to have been especial need 
of hurry on the part of France, whose territory was furn- 
ished with highways of an excellent grade. Engineers, 
however, were making surveys and looking for means of 
establishing a railroad system whose symmetry would an- 
swer the demands of French ideas. ‘“ Nine great lines 
were mapped out, seven of which were intended to connect 
Paris with the departments of the frontier or the seaboard, 
while two were provincial. The State assumed the expense 
of acquiring the necessary lands and building the stations 
for some of the roads, while the companies undertook to 
furnish their superstructure and material, and to operate 
the roads.” The companies themselves undertook the ex- 
penses of the other roads, and finally all the lines were con- 
solidated into six companies, who undertook to build branch 
roads on whose cost the ‘government guaranteed four per 
cent., * plus a sinking fund sufficient to pay off the bonds at 
maturity.” Provision, however, was made for the reversion 
of the roads to the State in ninety-nine years, which by the 
law of 1859, would occur about the middle of the next cen- 
tury. Under the French system competition is .guarded 
against, no company being allowed to trespass upon the 
territory of another; but the government has a general su- 
pervision over all the roads, including the subjects of rates, 
time-tables, and tariffs. The French system might, there- 
fore be described as a mixed one. State ownership has 
been often advocated of late and one line is in the hands of 
the government; but the six companies still hold their own 
and will doubtless continue to do so until the financial con- 
dition of the Republic is materially altered for the better. 
“The guaranteed interest is a constant burden on the ser- 
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vice and it is in this connection that the French railroad 
question asserts itself. The essence of the system lies in 
regulation, as a substitute for competition.” 

Crossing the Rhine into Germany we come in contact 
with hereditary contrasts to the institutions of France. 
While Paris became the railroad centre of a comprehen- 
sive system, railroad development in Germany appears to 
have gone on pretty much in the same manner as it did in 
the United States, each state adopting its own plan. But 


with the advent of Bismarck and the rise of Prussia, state - 


ownership of railroads became the fixed policy of those who 
aimed at the establishment of a true German Empire. 


Prussia took the lead in the matter; the recognized im- | 


portance of railroads during the war with France furthered 
this policy, for the roads are used not only for industrial 
purposes “ but for political and social as well.” And the 
same can be said of Italy, Austria, Hungary and Russia, 
where state ownership largely prevails. 

Unlike these products of paternalism the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States is thoroughly American in charac- 
ter. Like “ Topsy” it appears to have simply * growed.” 
The newness of the country was doubtless one cause of 
this lack of proportion and system. A vast empire was to 
be reclaimed ; industries were to be created; a complete 
system of internal commerce was yet to be born, while 
from the mother country we had inherited those ideas of 
individual freedom so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon races. 
Although it is true that South Carolina, Georgia, and pos- 
sibly a few other States, embarked at first on the hazardous 
experiment of State ownership, yet with us railroad man- 
agement was from the beginning destined to be left in the 
hands of private persons. 

An important fact was the early tacit recognition that 
the state rather than the nation was the: proper source of 
the charters of railroad companies. The importance of this 
fact cannot be ignored, for it has much to do with the com- 


plicated character of our railroad question. To enter into 
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anything like a history of railroad legislation in the United 
States, however, would be to write the history of our coun- 
try during the past half century or so. Suffice it to say, 
that with us, as in England, the same process of develop- 
ment took place. A period of construction gave way toa 
period of development, which in time was succeeded by a 
period of state interference. All legislation was founded 
moreover on those principles inherited from the mother 
country that have been so conspicuously present through the 
whole course of our history, namely, the principles of com- 
petition and those born of the mistaken idea that there is 
an analogy between the railway and the highway. During 
the period of active construction, which Mr. Adams fixes as 
lasting from 1830 to 1869 subsidies in every form were 
voted the new enterprises. Lands were granted ; subscrip- 
tions pledged, both by individuals and municipalities ; ex- 
emptions promised, and all other encouragement extended 
which a liberal and hopeful people were easily induced to 
lend. Beginning in 1869, the second period of railroad 
development closes seven years later, and, although the 
period was short in duration, it marked important features 
in railroad history. Foremost of all, competition was 
everywhere breaking down. System after system was con- 
solidated. The fact was also beginning to dawn upon the 
average mind that it was ruin to depend upon competition 
between competing lines. Men realized that the construc- 
tion of additional roads between two points, although for a 
time bringing down rates, only ended in a union of some 
sert with the additional burden of two roads to support in- 
stead of one. Then began the war between the public and 
the roads, which marks the third period of railroad devel- 
opment in America. 

Curiously enough, the complaints against the railroads 
were not based upon charges of excessive rates. As a 
matter of fact the rates were not excessive. The chief cause 
of discontent appears to have been the discrimination prac- 
ticed by the railroads, and this discrimination was either 
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personal or local. The former was the most unjust, and it 
appeared in various ways. When the railroad, for example, 
agreed to transport wheat for A at less cost than it charged 
B, the latter was forced to the wall. If such a thing hap- 
pened before the advent of the railroad, B’s remedy was to 
employ another carrier; but under our present system, the 
railroad being a natural monopoly, such a course was out 
of the question. In the nature of a monopoly itself, the 
railroad thus fostered monopolies all along the lines of com- 
merce. Equally loud were the complaints against local dis- 
criminations. Between two rival points, similarly situated, 
let us suppose there runs a railroad. If goods are de- 
livered at one point for a less amount than that charged 
to the other, the favored place will, of course, grow at the 
expense of the less fortunate one. In the latter business 
languishes, a general fall of values takes place, and serious 
loss is suffered by everybody. It appears that sometimes 
the railroads charged more for hauling freight to one place 
along its line than to another, although the less rate was 
given the more remote point. It has also been charged 
that many railroads were accustomed to use their increased 
wealth to influence, unduly, the legislation of the country, 
both state and federal, while by a liberal system of free 
passes, it won the support of many whose influence was 
regarded as being in some way desirable. Meanwhile, 
reckless mismanagement on the part of the roads them- 
selves, cut-throat competition, and stock-watering, too often 
caused loss to investors. And general reduction of wages, 
made necessary by ruinous business methods, frequently 
ended either in bankruptcy or a general reduction of wages, 
or both. Then came, of course, the strikes. The results of 
all these evils might have been foreseen. Though patient, 
the American people have a forcible way of expressing 
themselves. They did so now. Under the circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that the first efforts of legislation 
regarding railroad charges were characterized by the times 
and the people. Both were crude, and the efforts of a rough 
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and ready civilization to grapple with a delicate question, may 
be imagined. Then, too, the demagogue who vehemently de- 
claimed against “ the robbers”’ of the corporations and “ the 
railroad barons,” too often found a ready ear. The Granger 
legislation of the West, in 1870-73, had the effect of bring- 
ing the railroads to a true realization of their nature and 
functions. Not until after a long struggle did the public 
win. Every inch of ground was contested. The railroads 
claimed that they were private corporations ; that the Dart- 
mouth College case had settled the point that their charter 
represented a contract with the State which could not be 
impaired; that attempts to regulate their charges was de- 
priving a person of property without due process of law, 
and that they had the same right to charge one man less 
for hauling than they charged another that a merchant had 
to sell one man a coat cheaper than he sold another man a 
coat. Both in the State and in the Federal Supreme Courts 
every claim of the railroads was denied. Meanwhile, state 
legislation continued, and the railroads were brought to 
a recognition of the fact that they had public as well as 
private functions — that their franchises were given them in 
trust. Many of the states have now enacted laws forbid- 
ding personal and local discriminations. Publicity of rates 
is also insisted upon, and many otf the states have Railroad 
Commissioners with duties similar to those of the English 
Commission. But while each state has the control of its 
own. commerce, the Federal Constitution extends to Con- 
gress the supervision of interstate commerce. As many of 
the railroads cross several states, local laws were often of 
no avail. Congress now for the first time took the matter 
in hand and accordingly in 1886 a committee of the Senate 
— commonly known as the Cullom Committee — was ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole subject. The report of this 
committee led to the passage in 1887 of “An Act to re- 
gulate Commerce” which is usually referred to as The In- 
terstate Commerce Law. This act applied solely to rail- 
roads and their water connections. It provided for the ap- 
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pointment by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, of five commissioners to be known as The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, not more than three of 
whom were to be appointed from the same political party. 
The Commission was given power to inquire into the man- 
agement of railroads passing through more than one state 
and to hear all complaints against the same. Reasonable 
rates were to be charged by such roads. Section 4 of the 
Act contained the famous long and short haul clause. It 
was declared to be unlawfui for any railroad subject to the 
provisions of the act “to charge or receive any gregter 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or of like kind of property, under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance.” 
This prohibition of course did not extend to long distance 
freight. In other words it did not exact equal mileage rates 
which would render long distance traffic impossible. Its 
object was to prevent that glaring discrimination which ap- 
peared when a carload of freight was hauled through one 
point to another at a less rate than to the nearer point. 
The 5th section of the act prohibited pooling. Pooling of 
freights is simply an agreement made by several roads to 
put their freight money into one pool to be divided in pro- 
portion to the business done. It prevents ruinous competi- 
tion, injurious alike to the railroads and the people. It is 
interesting to note that the present Congress has passed an 
act authorizing pooling, which is permitted everywhere else 
save in the United States. 

The railroad question in America is largely one of rate- 
- making. What is a reasonable rate? That is the puzzle. 
The question is one for the courts to decide; but how can 
they reach a conclusion? Some say rates should be based 
on cost of service which is of course absurd on the face of 


it. The railraods themselves cannot answer the question. 
Experience, however, has taught them that they must charge 
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more for hauling one class of goods than another or in 
other words they must charge ‘ what the traffic will bear.” 
This seems reasonable enough. If the freight on coal was 
as high as that on silk little coal could be shipped and this 
has given rise to freight classification. A very serious diffi- 
culty appears to lie in the fact that there is no uniformity of 
classification in this country, and it is to be hoped that the 
earnest efforts of the Federal Commission to secure such 
uniformity will be realized. Under the present system 
moreover the railroads themselves do not fix rates. This 
difgeult and dangerous subject —a subject as near as pos- 
sible akin to that of levying taxes —is entrusted to the man- 
ager of the railroad whose main object is too often that of 
securing business regardless of cost either to the roads or 
the public. No enterprise can flourish under such a system 
and the only wonder is that more roads do not go into the 
hands of receivers. The railroads may learn a lesson from 
the zone system of Austria-Hungary. There the country is 
divided into zones and the state railroads, in order to en- 
courage communication between different portions of the 
country, charge in proportion to the number of zones 
crossed, the rates decreasing with the distance. Charges 
to all points in the same zone are equal. 

Many believe that to remedy our troubles the goveru- 
ment should buy the railroads. It is assumed that by gov- 
ernment the advocates of such a policy refer to the national 
government, for ownership by the individual states would 
render interstate commerce well-nigh impossible. Theoret- 
icalty speaking, much might be said in favor of the nation- 
alization of the roads. Professor Hadley gives the condi- 
tions laid down by Adolph Wagner, the leader of German 
Socialists, which favor state ownership of the means of 
transportation and communication: ‘1. When the efli- 
ciency of the service requires uniform and wide extension 
over the whole country and international communications, 
such as the postoflice, telegraph, and in some cases, railroads. 
2. When the service involves anything like a monopoly, 
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legal or actual. 3. When it requires constant repetition of 
the same services, according to fixed schedules, in such 
numbers as to involve the existence of a large body of offi- 
cials. 4. When the cost may be lessened by combining a 
variety of services at small stations, for instance, letter and 
parcel post, railroad stations, and telegraph offices. 5. 
When the service in private management can only be se- 
cured by subsidies on a large scale. 6. When it is neces- 
sary on grounds of public policy that the service should in- 
ure uniformly to the benefit of the whole people. These 
principles, he concludes, enable us to speak decisively in 
favor of state management in the case of letter-post and 
telegraph ; more reservedly in the case of parcels-post and 
railways; it the matter of navigation they justify it only in 
exceptional cases.” 

In this connection, however, Professor Hadley mentions 
the experience of Italy in the management of state rail- 
roads. That goverament, after having tried the experiment 
for many years, not a great while ago, appointed a parlia- 
mentary committee to inquire into the subject, The com- 
mittee spent some time in its work, extending its inves- 
tigations to all parts of the kingdom, and finally reported, 
according to Protessor Hadley: * First, that it is a mistake 
to expect lower rates or better facilities from government 
than from private companies. The actual results are just 
the reverse. The state is more apt to tax industry than to 
foster it; and when it attempts to tax industry, it is even 
less responsible than a private company. Second, state 
management is more costly than private management, and 
a great deal of capital is thus wasted. Third, political con- 
siderations are brought into a system of state management 
in a way which is disastrous to legitimate business and de- 
moralizing to politics.” In the United States the very mag- 
nitude of the railway system tells strongly against state 
ownership. Mr. Lewis shows that while the annual income 
of our national government is $500,000,000, that of the 
ratlroads is $1,100,000,000,—— more than double that of the 
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government. The last report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, moreover, values the nearly 200,000 miles of 
American railroads at more than $10,000,000,000. It is es- 
timated that directly and indirectly, the railroads of this 
country give employment to 1,600,000 men, while during 
the Civil War the total number of soldiers enlisted in the 
Union and Confederate armies was 1,750,000. Viewed from 
a financial point, the purchase of the roads, for they could 
only become the property of the government in that way, 
would be a tremendous undertaking, to say the least of it. 


Under our present system of civil service, moreover, it is. 


difficult to imagine the disastrous results that would follow 
the addition of so large an army to the rank and file of 
office-holders. Instead of state ownership, state control 
may be found better for us. It is difficult, of course, to rec- 
oncile the two conflicting interests of private property and 
public duty. The railroads, however, must be made to un- 
derstand that in consideration of their franchises and rights 
of eminent domain granted them, they assume certain pub- 
lic duties for the performance of which they will be held to 
a strict accountability, The powers of the Federal Com- 
mission might be strengthened, for, as it is present consti- 
tuted, it is little more than an advisory board, its decrees 
having no sanction. It might be given both executive and 
judicial powers. At the same time it is not just to regard 
the railroads solely as public agencies. They represent the 
results of private property which cannot be appropriated by 
the public without due process of law. In case, however, a 
new Magna Charta is necessary to protect the present 
generation from the inroads of old foes under new faces it 
will in due time be forthcoming. At all events, the sober 
common sense of a great people bids us not to dispair of 


the Republic. 
B. J. RAMAGE. 
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TRILBY.' 


The sale of a hundred thousand copies of a book in 
four months is, as far as we know, unprecedented in the 
annals of English literature. The name of the work which has 
achieved this phenomenal success is an old one. Charles 
Nodier’s “ Trilby, or the Fay of Argyle,” published a little 
more than seventy years ago, attained considerable popu- 
larity in its day, and now ranks asa French classic. No 
less an authority than Sainte-Beuve has called attention to 
the beauty of its style, and the high praise which he bestows 
on it ought to induce some of those who have enjoyed its 
namesake to read this exquisite but little known fairy-story 
which describes with all the witchery of dainty fancy and 
ail the charm of haunting melody the love of the fay Trilby 
for the mortal Jeannie. Perhaps one of the principal rea- 
sons why Mr.DuMaurier’s * Trilby ” has been read so widely 
and with such enthusiastic admiration is to be found in its 
unconventionality of manner, which makes it especially 
welcome to readers who have begun to tire of the various 
unpalatable forms of realism and to thirst for something 
fresher than a recrudescence of the historical romance. To 
such readers a second work from the author of “ Peter 
[bbetson ™ is as welcome as a black tulip to the florist or a new 
theory of the absolute to the metaphysician. The mingled 
gaiety and pathos of Bohemian art-life have seldom been 
depicted with so much graceful zest, delicate pleasantry and 
admirable local color. The illustrations, which are ex- 
cellent, naturally suggest comparison with another writer 
whose sketches add not a little to his descriptions of men 
and things, the author of “ Vanity Fair.” The glint and 
glamour of style, the moralizing over old things loved, 


'« Trilby,” a novel by George DuMaurier, author of “ Peter Ibbetson,” 
with illustrations by the author; New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
1894. 
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which enters into the theme like a minor strain in music, 
the holding up of faults and foibles to the keen and search- 
ing, yet kindly, sunlight which penetrates every cranny, 
the taking of the reader into the author’s confidence, the 
quiet, humorous raising of the curtain in order that the 
audience may see behind the scenes and know how the 
puppets are worked,—these are marked points of re- 
semblance, but in the last feature Mr. DuMaurier has shrunk 
from fully imitating his great predecessor, and so has missed 
the last and most poignant element of tragedy. But * Vanity 
Fair” does not leave on the mind the impression that it is a 
story of people who actually lived and of things that 
actually happened, as much of * Trilby ”’ does ; the charac- 
ters that hate or pity are but dreams clothed upon by a mas- 
ter-mind, the facts of human nature made concrete, elusive 
and hollow as life itself, and therefore in the last analysis 
infinitely natural and true. 

The lesson that * Trilby ”” teaches is that which under- 
lies all that Thackeray has written, that at bottom there is 
something noble and grand in human nature despite its 
weakness and meanness, that sinful, struggling creatures 
still bear the impress of divinity, that life with all its dis- 
cords has strains of exquisite harmony and holds within 
itself a grandeur of evolution like that of an old Greek 
tragedy. All this is taught in * Trilby” with much of 
Thackeray's incisive humor and consummate art, but not 
with Thackeray’s depth of thought and grasp of the eternal 
truths of human nature. The main feature of the story is 
Trilby herself; “her confounded Trilbyness,” as the 
Laird calls it, pervades and dominates the book like the red 
of the leaves in an autumn landscape. The conception is 
one out of which the author might have made a great crea- 
tion like “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” although not so 
great; but this he has failed to do, and the reason of his 
failure will appear presently. Many of the other characters 
are pictured with almost faultless art, Svengali, Gecke, Mr. 
Bagot, little Jeannot,—a most pathetic figure.— the Greek 
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whose name was too beautiful to be vulgarized by every day 
use, Durien the sculptor, Dodor and Zouzou, the latter of 
whom is as captivating as D’Artagnan or Sam Weller. 
More prominent than any of these, and drawn with more 
fullness of detail but less skill, is Little Billee. The world 
has a happy-go-lucky way of judging a man, not by what 
he is, but by what he does,—an old-fashioned, inaccurate 
rule-of-thumb which has been crystallized into the saying, 
“ By their fruits ye shal? know them.” Judged by his fruits 
Little Billee is weak in body and character, though strong 
in brain with the strength of genius. Our best ideas of 
him are got from the illustrations and not from the story, 
and, in spite of his narrowness, which some critics have 
miscalled priggishness, and his lack of fibre and stamina, 
we find him thoroughly lovable. On the whole it may be 
said of all the characters that they are well drawn and seem 
like people whom we have met or might meet in Paris or 
London, to say which is to give the book high praise. 

But while the skill in character drawing and the ming- 
led kindliness, pathos, and penetration of * Trilby’’ make 
it comparable in some respects to Thackeray’s immortal 
novels and occasionally suggest the manner of that old 
Roman singer whom Thackeray loved, Horace, so supremely 
in touch with humanity that every scene hangs before his 
readers like a clear picture in sunny air, yet its defects are 
grave and such as to prevent it trom taking rank among 
the great works of English fiction, Minor shortcomings 
we will not dwell on, for even the greatest novels are full of 
faults, but it can hardly be considered hypercritical to note 
the deplorable commonness of much of the material out of 
which the story is made. The old-time trick of lauding a 
woman who has all the virtues but virtue,— the very word- 
play is a stale quotation —the old comparison between 
Bohemia and Philistia, the old familiar passages on the 
triumph of art, the mysterious disappearance, the sudden 
death from heart-disease,— here are all the ingredients of 
the ordinary fifth-rate novel except the murder and the de- 
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tective. The plot, moreover, is decidedly rambling, and 
time and space are disregarded with charming candor. 
Perhaps we cannot expect anything else in latter-day fic- 
tion, but is there any excuse for ignoring the unities of art? 
We are forced to ask the question, ought a book to end at 
its climax? And is the climax of this book the scene at the 
Hall of the Bashibazoucks in Paris or the concert at Drury 
Lane or the death of Trilby? Or are there several climaxes, 
and is the meeting with Gecko in Paris twenty years after, 
where an explanation is furnished which everybody knew 
before, a climax or an anti-climax? 

But the use of outworn devices and failure to marshall 
incidents are, after all, points of minor importance. The 
serious defect of “ Trilby ” is that for the romance of subtle 
psychological analysis which charms us in the first half of 
the book, Mr. DuMaurier has substituted in the second 
half the creaking machinery of modern mesmerism. Mes- 
merism, a new factor in science, is a threadbare thing in 
story-writing,— a sort of deus ex machind out-at-elbows 
who savors of the stage-carpenter, and “ Trilby” uses 
much mesmerism, besides introducing a very accurately 
described case of self-induced hypnosis. It is the presence 
of this element that makes the book unnatural and untrue 
to life. No one now-a-days would be so foolish as to deny 
the remarkable results of hypnotic power, and Svengali’s 
ability to produce music from Trilby’s unmusical soul might 
be paralled by actual occurrences, although the extent to 
which our author carries it may well * give us pause.” But 
the unnatural can no more be made the subject-matter of a 
great work of fiction than the supernatural. The novel 
must depict life in accordance with the external laws of 
artistic truth and artistic charm. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, truth is the fundamental requisite of good fiction, the 
supreme virtue, the merit on which all other merits depend. 

The only novels that have stood the test of time are those 
that are true to life, for fiction is not falsehood, it is trans- 
figuration of life in the light of the imagination. Truth of 
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life as a whole, not truth of separate facts, must be the 
novelist’s aim; his theme is life as we know it, in the true 
proportion of its natural relations, not a fancy picture made 
up of subjects or objects taken from life. The Witch of 
Endor, Benvenuto Cellini in the Colosseum, Trilby under 
the mesmeric influence of Svengali, are not the characters 
out of which great fiction is made. Important and valuable 
as the phenomena of mesmerism are to the psychologist, 
they lie too far out of the common experience of humanity 
to form a prime ingredient of a great novel. It is because 
few authors of to-day are better qualified than Mr. Du- 
Maurier to delineate life that we regret that he should have 
wandered out of the theatre of human struggles and human 
frivolities into the devious by-paths of hypnotic manifesta- 
tion. How much more could he have made of Trilby had 
he eliminated this element of the unnatural! That she 
should die with Svengali’s name on her lips outrages all 
our better feelings. The real Trilby in her last hour would 
have gone back to the days of her childhood, as Falstaff 
babbled of green fields. 

Truth of matter and truth of manner are both necessary 
for the production of a great work of art. Truth of man- 
ner Mr. DeMaurier possesses in a high degree, though for 
the best examples of it we must go to his earlier work, 


* Peter Ibbetson”: 


“Oh that [ could hum or whistle an old Paris smell!” 

“ Sometimes during. these readings the sleeping Médor would wag his 
three inches of tail, and utter soft whimperings of welcome in his dream; 
and she would say— “ C’est le Prince Charmant qui lui dit, ‘ Médor, donne 
la patte.”” . . . Or our old tom-cat would rise from his slumbers 
with his tail up, and rub an imaginary skirt; and it was—“ Regarde Mis- 
tigris! La fée Tarapatapoum est en train de lui frotter les oreilles.” 


But truth of matter cannot be predicated of either of Mr. 
DuMaurier’s books taken as a whole. Peter Ibbetson’s 
dreams are as abnormal as the singing of the mesmerized 
Trilby, and the abnormal is not the province of fiction. 
Mesmerism, as much a fact as hysteria, is as little suited to 


the purposes of art. It is because most of life is more than 
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truths of philosophy and science that * Robinson Crusoe” 
is greater than * The Mill on the Floss”, and * Pendennis” 
greater than “ Trilby.” 

Not that fiction excludes psychology. Every novelist is 
a psychologist, who depicts mental phenomena and shows 
their relation and interdependence ; but to take some specific 
department of psychological science and make it the 
groundwork of a story is to put a part for the whole and 
distort the fair unity of truth. It is this that makes * The 
Marble Faun” inferior to “ Eugenie Grandet” and puts 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” in an immeasurably lower 
category than the novels of Fielding. Still graver is the 
offence against the canons of the art of fiction when the 
department of science which furnishes the motif of a book 
is fraudful, chaotic, disordered, and inharmonious. One 
cannot read the latter half of * Trilby ” with much relish 
when one sees pasted all over it the prospectus of The 
Society for Psychical Research. Sidgwick and Lodge, 
James and Podmore, and the ghosts of Gurney and Stain- 
ton-Moses speak to us here through the mediumship of Mr. 
DuMaurier, and, though we admire the sagacity that marks 
their choice of so eloquent an expounder, we cannot con- 
gratulate our author on the readiness which he shows to be- 
come the passive recipient of their hypnotic suggestions. 

We have no objection to people busying themselves, 
if they have nothing better to do, with the strange 
products that lie on the border-land of science and _ super- 
stition, from faith-cures up to Mahotmas, but when a 
man of genius like Mr. DuMaurier degrades his art into a 
vehicle for hypnotism, we are unpleasantly reminded of 
Florence Marryatt and Marie Corelli and the host of other 
dabblers in electro-biological moonshine. The Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple of Fiction cannot be rebuilt out of the 
mist-columns of fin de stécle mesmerism. He who is fool- 
hardy enough to wander, uncalled by duty, through the 
tangled jungle of theological controversy can blame no one 
but himself when he is smitten by “the privy paw” of 
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Professor Huxley, but that the inoffensive citizen who basks 
in the sunlight of fiction, in the hope to gild thereby “some 
reaches of his storm-vexed stream of life,” should be sand- 
bagged in the name of science is a grievance in the republic 
of letters that calls for the meeting out of artistic justice. 
Joun FEARNLEY. 
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SIDNEY LANIER: POET, CRITIC, AND MUSICIAN. 


Sidney Lanier was born in Macon, Georgia, February 
14th, 1842. His boyhood, may be taken as an earnest of 
the symmetrical man he was afterwards to become. All 
that he was in his manhood, poet, scholar, soldier, musi- 
cian, he seems to have been in a degree from his early 
youth. He had a bright and receptive mind, acquired very 
early the habit of reading, and before he was ten had won 
the familiarity with Fro¢ssart’s Chronicles, that bore fruit in 
his * Boys’ Froissart”’ some years later. About this time, too, 
he was presented with an old flute which he, who had in- 
herited musical instincts, readily learned to play. And be- 
fore he was fourteen he could manage equally well the flute, 
violin, guitar, banjo or piano. The first evidence of his 
martial spirit was seen when, shortly after his twelfth birth- 
day, he drilled a troop of boys who were always given a 
place in the occasional parades. 

At fourteen Sidney entered the sophomore year of 
Oglethorpe College, at Midway, Georgia, then a fine vil- 
lage of wealthy planters situated on rolling hills covered 
with great oaks. Here his first thought was to organize a 
quartette band among his fellow students. [n this way his 
social relations in the village became extended, so that, 
though he kept up his general reading, he made little 
progress in studies, and suspended them entirely after a 
vear to take the position of clerk in the Macon post-office. 
But on returning for his last year he settled down to careful 
and systematic work, so that at graduation he shared the 
first honors with a much older man who had been a close 
student all the time. The college Trustees and Faculty 
showed their appreciation of his ability and scholarship by 
electing him a tutor of the college on the day of his gradu- 
ation and he continued to serve in this capacity until the 
war took him to the field. 
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Before he was eighteen, Lanier enlisted with the Macon 
volunteers of the second Georgia battalion, which after- 
wards formed a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and remained in the service throughout the war. He took 
part in the battles of Seven Pines, Drewry’s Bluff, Chicka- 
hominy, and Malvern Hill, accompained throughout this 
long struggle by his younger brother Clifford, to whom he 
was so attached that he repeatedly declined promotion be- 
cause it would necessitate their separation. While in the 
army Lanier gave some attention to the study of German, 
French, and Italian, and occasionally exercised his coltish 
Pegasus by translating short poems from those languages 
into metrical English. But in the year 1864 he was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate steamer “ Annie,’ which was 
captured while attempting to run the blockade and he re- 
mained a prisoner until the end of the war. 

After his release from prison Lanier went directly to 
Macon, where a violent fever attacked him, accompanied 
by symptoms of that fatal disease, consumption, with which 
he was destined to make a long and brave struggle. He 
was hardly convalescent when he was again prostrated by 
the sudden death of his mother. On his recovery he spent 
a vear in commercial life and a second as principal of an 
academy. It was in the latter year that he married Miss 
Marvy Day, who became a great source of help and inspira- 
tion to him during the remainder of his life. From 1868 to 
1872, he was occupied in the law office of his father. But 
hardly had he become well established in the business, with 
prospects growing brighter every day, than he was com- 
pelled, by the re-appearance of consumptive symptoms to 
seek a more congenial climate. It was thought that San 
Antonio would afford the desired change, and accordingly 
he went thither in the Autumn of 1872. 

Here first he felt that strong desire to devote the remain- 
der of his life to literature and art, that led him to turn from 


the South to the greater advantages and opportunities of 


the North. When he was able to return from Texas he in- 
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tended settling in New York, but a fortunate chance brought 
him during a visit in Baltimore into the presence of Mr. 
Asgar Hamerik, who, after hearing him play several origi- 
nal pieces, tendered him the position of first flutist in the 
Peabody Orchestra. This offer Lanier accepted, for the 
prospect of being located in the metropolis of the South 
with its cultured society, its extensive libraries, and, above 
all, its great University, delighted him beyond measure, and 
he held the position almost without interruption until the 
end of his life, which was probably prolonged by the full 
inspirations required in playing. 

In 1874, he went under the patronage of a railroad com- 
pany to Florida. for the purpose of preparing a short work 
descriptive of the climate, scenery, and people of that state. 
The labor proved more ardious than he anticipated. * So 
long and difficult,” he wrote his friend Paul Hayne, * that 
after working night and day for the last three months on 
the material T had previously collected, I have just finished 
the work.” It was a marked success. however.— quite 
different trom the ordinary railroad manual. His own 
characterization of it as “a sort of spiritualized guide- 
book,” gives a just idea of its stvle. 

Lanier returned north in the autumn of 1875. About 
this time he met Bayard Taylor, who was the means of pro- 
curing for him the commission to write the * Centennial 
Cantata,” a production severely criticised previous to its 
rendition as set to music by Dudley Buck, but afterwards 
highly praised both in this country and in England. 

The latter part of the centennial vear was spent by 
Lanier in Tampa, Florida, bnt the first part of the year 
following found him again in Baltimore. It was then that 
he commenced the study of art, literature, and language in 
earnest. In 1877, he delivered a course of lectures upon 
Elizabethan verse before a class of thirty women; in 1878, 
he gave a Shakspere course in a smal] room of the Pea- 
body Institute; in 1879, he was appointed professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Besides lecturing before the 
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college students on * The Science of English Verse,” he 
opened three lecture courses in voung ladies’ seminaries. 
In 1880, his addresses in the college were delivered under 
the heading: * From Afschylus to George Eliot: The De- 
velopment of Personality.” These were afterwards pub- 
lished under the tittle of * The English Novel,” but the 
name was unfortunate for it gives an altogether wrong 
notion of the intent of the work. During all these years 
he plaved regularly as first flutist in the Peabody Orchestra 
and also composed many of his most finished poems. 
But the end was near. The forces of his nature had been 
over-taxed and he succumbed to the inevitable result just at 
the time when he was becoming conscious of his power and 
was beginning to work with the freedom of a master. 

This life that had attained a high perfection, cut short 
in incompleteness, is peculiarly reflected in one of his last 
letters: “* When I contemplate the other things I am wait- 
ing to do, many of them half done, to-wit: (1) my “ Hymns 
of the Marshes.” nearly complete. . 2. (2) My * Clover 
and Other Poems.” now quite ready for the press; (3) my 
“Credo and Other Poems,” a thick volume all in memo- 
randa, ready to be written out in a few weeks; (4) my 
* Choral Symphony.” for chorus and orchestra, being my 
Psalm of the West, with music ; (5) my * Svmphony Life,” 
in four movements, 1st, Childood ; 2nd, Youth; 3rd, Man- 
hood; 4th, Old Age: (6) my “Symphony of the Planta- 
tion.” being the old and the new life of the negro, in music ; 
(7) my * Girl’s Paston Letters.” now in my desk half pre- 
pared; (g) my * Boy’s Gesta Romanorum”’—when I con- 
template these, now lving upon my hands in actual forms 
of one sort or another without daring to think of books 
merely projected ;— I fall to wondering whether I have any 
business to wait, whether | had not better go and borrow 
five thousand, ten thousand dollars — which could be so 
easily repaid in five years (the copyrights of the Boy’s 
Froissart and King Arthur would have done it, if I had not 
been obliged to sell them) —and put myself in heaven at 
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once, with nothing but poetry to write with two years of 
freedom from slavery to butcher and baker.” What a sad 
spectacle! The first appearance of genius checked by the 
summons of death, and the flush of manhood exchanged for 
the grave! Yet Lanier’s work was by no means insignifi- 
cant. It is natural to regret what is not, yet it is better to 
study and enjoy what is. 

Lanier’s life and song are so intimately related that it is 
only a step from the one to the other. It has been truly said 
that his life was his own “ most beautiful poem.” The Pla- 
tonic trinity of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful found 
a most happy exemplification both in his life and writings. 

In treating Lanier’s poetry, the subject will naturally 
divide itself into three parts: (1) The Poet’s Ideal, (2) The 
Poet's Artistic Development, and (5) The Poet’s Versatility. 
First, then, as to the poet’s ideal. It was, to begin with, 
pre-eminently ethical. In his “ English Novel” occur 
these striking sentences: “The greatest work has always 
gone hand in hand with the most fervent moral purpose. 

Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravishing 
combination of tender curves and spheric softness that ever 
stood for woman ; yet if the lip have a certain fullness that 
hints of the flesh, if the brow be insincere, if in the slightest 
particular the physical beauty suggest a moral ugliness,— 
that sculptor, unless he be portraving a moral ugliness for a 
moral purpose, may as well give over his marble for paving 
stone. . . . He who has not vet perceived that artis- 
tic beauty and moral beauty are convergent lines which run 
back into a common ideal origin, and who therefore is not 
afire with moral beauty just as with artistic beauty, he is not 
the great artist.” This standard Lanier set up for himself 
as well as for others. He believed that a poet should throw 
his whole soul into whatever he produces, and consequently 
he held that, in order to be a true poet. one must also bea 
true man. His character must sustain the sentiments em- 
bodied in his song. The true relation of the poet's life to 
his work is admirably set forth in the short poem entitled 
“ Life and Song.” TI quote but a few lines: 
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“If life were caught by a clarionet, 

And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 
Should thrill its joy and trill its fret, 

And utter its heart in every deed. 


Then would this breathing elarionet 
Type what the poet fain would be.” 


The last two lines of the poem, descriptive of an ideal poet, 
embody his lofty conception of the perfect harmony that 
should subsist between the singer and his song: 


“ His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.” 


Like Browning, Lanier bases his philosophy of life upon 
progressive desire, upon a constant striving after that which 
is beyond our present attainments. “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp,” says Browning. Lanier’s ideal man is 
“to know all things, save knowingness,” “ to waste no man- 
hood on success,” “to lose no large simplicity,” and to find 
his God “in the stars above, the clods below, the flesh with- 
out, the mind within, the bread, the tear, the smile.” It 
may indeed be true that poets learn in suffering what they 
teach in song ; but how few are they who really do “ catch 
the far-off interest of tears” and thus make sorrow and 
distress subserve their best interest! Hear Lanier as he 
transmutes even hunger into song. 

“Oh, Hunger, Hunger, I will harness thee 
And make thee harrow all my spirit’s glebe. 


Of old the blind bard Hervé sang so sweet 
He made a wolf to plow his land.” 


Again in the poem called * Opposition ” is set forth the uses 
of pain for discipline. The last verse reads thus: 


“ Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain thou not, O heart; for these 
Bank-in the current of the will 
To uses, arts, and charities.” 


In the poem entitled * Individuality’ we can clearly per- 
ceive the poet’s conception of the artist’s function and his 


fullest responsibility for whatever he creates. 
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“ Awful is Art because ‘tis free. 
The artist trembles o’er his plan 
Where man his Self must see.” 


“ Each artist — gift of terror! — owns his will.” 


And again in “ Clover”—a poem inscribed to the memory 
of John Keats— 


“ The artist’s market is heart of man; 
The artist’s price, some little good of man.” 


In the poem called “ The Bee,” among other striking verses 
occur the following : 
* Wilt ask ‘ What profit e’er a poet brings?’ 


He beareth starry stuff about his wings 
To pollen thee and sting thee fertile.” 


And in “ Rose-Morals,” 


“ Would that my songs might be 
What roses make by day and night 
Distillments of my clod of misery 
Into delight.” 

So much for the poet’s ideal, which was, in truth, pure, 
lofty, and inspiring ; and in perfect harmony with these high 
aims was his pure, lofty, and consecrated life, “ for we grow 
like the things our souls believe and rise or sink as we aim 
high or low.” “ This ideal,” says Bishop Spaulding, * that 
which in our inmost souls we love and desire, that which we 
lay to heart and live by, is at once the truest expression of 
our nature and the most potent agency in developing its 
powers.” Let us test this statement by an examination of 
the development of Lanier’s powers as an artist. This may 
be accomplished by a comparative study of his earlier and 
later poems. But before instituting this comparison it will 
be well to determine what changes ought to be expected. 

Edward Dowden, in his admirable little study “ Shak- 
spere” points out three particulars in which Shakspere’s 
earlier and later poems differ. As Shakspcre was a univer- 
sal singer and adhered to principles which are true for all 
times and all people, his artistic development may be used 
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as a standard by which to judge that of all other poets. 
Dowden shows clearly the constant use in Shakspere’s ear- 
lier plays of rhymes, end-stops, and strong endings which 
are to a great extent absent in his later works. By rhymes 
Dowden means the agreement in sound of end-words ; by 
end-stops, the pauses at the end of lines either indicated or 
merely rhetorical ; and by strong endings, the more impor- 
tant parts of speech, such as nouns and adjectives, while 
weak endings include all unimportant words snch as pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs. A careful 
comparison of Lanier’s poem “The Tournament ”’— Joust 
I. of which was composed in 1862, and Joust II. in 1865— 
with “The Crystal’ which was written in 1880, the year 
previous to the poet’s death, reveals the following interest- 
ing facts: In * The Tournament” rhymes are uniformly 
employed, while in * The Crystal” there is not a single in- 
stance of rhyming. In “The Tournament” there are five 
end-stopped lines to every run-on line, while in “The Crys- 
tal” there is only one end-stopped line to every two run-on 
lines. The difference in the use of weak and strong end- 
ings, though not so marked, is still very noticeable. Another 
incidental fact shows a changed standard of artistic structure. 
* The Tournament” has only one double ending to every 
fourteen simple endings, whereas in “ The Crystal,” the 
ratio is one to five. In reading “The Tournament” the 
verses sound rather stilted; there seems to be a lack of 
smoothness and finish; but in “ The Crystal” the move- 
ment is smooth and natural —so strikingly so that one 
scarcely thinks of the form. This development in artistic 
structure might be further demonstrated by the comparison 
of other poems; but the above will suffice to indicate along 
what lines his genius grew. 

The poet’s versatility was so marked, so many regis- 
ters of thought and feeling and will were at his command, 
that any adequate classification of his poems becomes diffi- 
cult. The greater part are lyrical, some are _histori- 
cal, and one is dramatic. The variety consists however 
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more in the thought and in the choice of subjects than in 
the form. But allhis poetical works are poems with a pur- 
pose. When, in “A Florida Sunday,” he wrote : 


“The great bird Purpose bears me twixt her wings” 


he spoke the literal truth concerning his own writings. 

Many of Lanier’s lyrics are very short. Two of the 
choicest are, * The Ballade of the Trees and the Master,” 
and * Barnacles.” Some of his songs attracted consider- 
able attention as they appeared in the various periodicals ; 
some of them have since been set to music by eminent com- 
posers. He wrote only two odes — one tothe Johns Hopkins 
University, and the other, the well-known “ Centennial 
Cantata.” Each contains many large and beautiful thoughts 
happily expressed. But nowhere is the purely practical 
common-sense side of Lanier’s nature so clearly seen as in 
his humorous poems. “ Thar’s more in the Man than thar 
is in the Land” may be taken as a typical one. 

In his intense devotion to nature“n all her various forms 
Lanier has few equals. Thus, in a poem entitled * Clover” 
he fancies the clover-blooms “fair stately heads of men ;” 
in “Corn” he makes the “lustrous stalk” “ type the poet’s 
soul sublime.” The live-oaks become his “ beloved” and 
he delights to “ hide in their gospelling glooms.” Yet, un- 
derneath all this passionate ecstasy there is always to be 
found a deep moral purpose. To the “friendly, sisterly, 
sweetheart leaves ” he exclaims : 

“Teach me the terms of silence,— preach me 
The passion of patience,—sift me,— impeach me,— 
And there, oh, there, 


As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer.” 


The poem which represents the highest development of 
Lanier’s gepius is undoubtedly the one from which the 
above selection is taken, “The Sunrise.” This was 
written, his wife states in her notes to the Poems, “ when 
the sun of life seemed fairly at its setting and the hand 
which first pencilled its lines had not strength to carry 
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nourishment to the lips.” The poem opens with a descrip- 
tion of the short period preceding Dawn; its intense 
silence which is finally broken by various sounds, and the 
gradual awakening of all nature, culminating in a picture of 
sunrise which is remarkable for its force and originality. 
Two short poems are introduced, the one treating of “the 
terms of silence,” the other of the potency of heat, that 
serve to break the monotony of continued description. This 
work is worthy of careful study both from an artistic and 
scientific standpoint. Other phases of Lanier’s genius are 
illustrated by several poems addressed to his wife, all 
marked by deep love and tenderness. Then, there is that 
joyously careless lyric “ Tampa Robins,” and that intensly 
passionate one, “ The Evening Song.” “The Song of the 
Chattahoochee,” does not suffer from the comparison it 
invites with Tennyson's Brook.” Lanier’s capacities sug- 
gested at the opening of this paper find each its poetic 
illustrations: as a poet-scholar, he has left us * The Psalm 
ot the West,” “The Crystal,” and “The Jacquerie— A 
Fragment,” as a poet-musician, ** The Symphony,” “* Love 
and Life,’ and the sonnet “ To Nannette Falk-Auerbach,” 
and asa master-poet,” “ Sunrise,” “ The Marshes of Glynn,” 
and * Hamish.” 

Lanier’s prose works — especially The English Novel” 
and * The Science of English Verse ”’— naturally show his 
ability as a critic far more fully than his poems; but the 
latter contain many specimens of scholarly criticism. Thus, 
he speaks of “the sandy wastes of phrase and catalogue ” 
and “the drear harangues that tease the patience of the cen- 
turies,” and the 

“Sleazy scrap of story,— but a rogue’s 


Rape of a light-of-love,— too soiled a patch 
To ’broider with the gods,” 


which constitute “ Father Homer’s” work; of the “ year- 


worn cloak” and “iron stringencies that were but dandy 
upside down,” and the “ words of truth that mildlier spoke, 


and mainlier wrought” in the life of Socrates; of the 
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| * comic-dreadful wars, where, armed with gross and incon- 
Py clusive steel, immortals smite immortals mortalwise and fill 
HH] all heaven with folly” in Milton’s great work ; of 

| “ Aurelius fine, oft superfine; mild Saint 


A Kempis, overmild ; Epictetus, 
Whiles low in thought, still with old slavery tinct; 


‘ Caedmon, in the morn 

ry A-calling angels with the cow-herd’s call 

i That late brought up the cattle; Emerson, 

: Most wise, that yet, in finding wisdom, lost 

Thy Self, sometimes ; tense Keats, with angel’s nerves 
Where men’s were better; Tennyson, largest voice 

ij Since Milton, yet some register of wit 

Wanting.” 

f 


These are striking, but the restrictions of verse almost 
inevitably hamper the efforts of the critic. Let us see what 
t Lanier will do in prose. Of the early novelists, Sterne, 
. Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, he says,—“I have 
known good people that like these works; but to me, when 
vou sum it all up, their teaching is that a man may spend his 
life in low, brutish, inane pursuits and may have a good 
| | 


| many private sins on his conscience, but will, nevertheless, 
| } be perfectly sure of heaven, if he can have retained the 

ability to weep a maudlin tear over a tale of distress ; or, in | 
short, that a somewhat irritable state of the lachrymal glands 
} will be cheerfully accepted by the Deity as a substitute for 
saving grace or a life of self sacrifice.” . . . “I protest 
that I can read none of these books without feeling as if my 
soul had been in the rain, draggled, muddy. miserable. In 
other words they play upon life as upon a violin without a 
bridge, in the deliberate endeavor to get the most depres- 
| sing tone possible from the instrument.” This is good 
| vigorous English. With the critical opinion we have at 
present -nothing to do. Again Lanier has been reading 
| “ The Ring and the Book” and thus in writing to a friend 
| he speaks of its author: “ I am convinced that at the birth of 
this man, among all the good fairies that showered upon 
him magnificent endowments, ove bad one —as in the old 
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tale— crept in by stealth, and gave him a constitutional 
twist in the neck, whereby his windpipe became, ond has 
ever since remained, a marvelous tortuous passage.” 

“ And yet,” he adds, “the monologue of Giuseppe Senew 
sacchi, that of Pompilia Comparini, and the two of Guido 
Franceschini, are unapproachable, of their kind, by any 
living or dead poet, me judice.’ But though Lanier was 
quick to observe what he felt to be the faults of a writer, he 
was equally cordial in his praise when he was pleased, for 
his criticism was always subjective. His criticism of Walt 
Witman’s poetry, which all will recall who have read 
Ward’s Memorial prefixed to the Poems, in which he calls 
Whitman “ poetry’s butcher,” should be supplemented by a 
passage which ought to have been published in “ The Eng- 
lish Novel,” but through over-sight or for some other rea- 
son was omitted by the editor. It has been furnished me 
by Mrs. Lanier, and reads as follows: “ But let me first 
carefully disclaim and condemn all that flippant and sneer- 
ing tone which dominates so many discussions of Whitman. 
While I differ from him entirely as to every principle of 
artistic procedure ; while he seems to me the most stupend- 
ously mistaken man in all history as to what constitutes true 
democracy, and the true advance of art and man; whilst I 


am immeasurably shocked at the sweeping invasions of those - 


reserves which depend on the very personality I have so 
much insisted upon, and which the whole consensus of the 
the age has considered ‘more and more sacred with every 
year of growth in delicacy ; vet, after all these prodigious 
allowances, I owe some keen delights to a certain combina- 
tion of bigness and naiveté which make some of Whitman’s 
passages so strong and taking; and, indeed, on one occas- 
ion when Whitman has abandoned his theory of formless- 
ness and written in form, he has made “ My Captain, O my 
Captain” surely one of the most tender and beautiful poems 
in any language.” Selections might be multiplied, but 
enough have been cited to indicate the character of Lanier’s 
faculty of expressing accurately what he felt keenly about 
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literature, and from a man like Lanier such odzter dicta are 
always interesting and sometimes valuable. 

No treatment of Lanier’s life and writings could be con- 
sidered adequate without some reference to the musical side 
of his nature. From early boyhood he evinced great fond- 
ness for music —his favorite instrument at first being the 
violin, which, however, he laid aside at the request of his 
father who feared for him its over-powering fascination. 
Lanier himself mentions, in his college note-book, how at 
times he became so exalted by its magical effects that “ he 
would sink from his solitary music-worship into a deep 
trance, thence to awake, alone on the floor of his room, 
sorely shaken in nerves.” In “Tiger Lilies’ — Lanier’s 
first published book and only novel —he says: * To make 
a home out of a household, given, the raw material, to-wit: 
wife, children, a friend or two, and a house —two other 
things are necessary. These are a good fire and music.” 
Selections from several letters written to his wife may serve 
to throw additional light on the musical side of our poet's 
nature. The following was written from New York, in 
April, 1869: “I have just come from ‘The Tempest.’ 

In one interlude between the scenes we had a vio- 
lin solo, adagio, with soft accompaniment by the orchestra. 
As the fair, tender notes came, they opened like flower- 
buds expanding into flowers under the sweet air of the ac- 
companiment. Kind Heaven! My head fell on the seat in 
front; I was utterly weighed down with great love and 
great ideas and divine inflowings and devout outflowings.” 
Another from the same city, written in March, 1875: “I 
have so many fair dreams and hopes about music in these 
days. It is a gospel whereof the people are in great need. 
As Christ gathered up the Ten Commandments and re-dis- 
tilled them into the clear liquid of that wondrous eleventh, 
love God utterly and thy neighbor as thyself, so | think the 
time will come when music rightly developed to its now lit- 
tle foreseen grandeur, will be found to be a later revelation 
of all gospels in one. Only think how it is beginning to do 
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the people’s worship in the churches.” The following was 
written after hearing Nilsson sing in Steinway Hall. “ Mlle. 
Nilsson singeth as thou and I love. She openeth her sweet 
mouth and turneth her head o’ one side like a mocking-bird 
in moonlight, and straightway cometh forth the purest silver 
tones that ever mortal voice made. Her pianissimo was 
like a dawn which crescended into a glorious morn of tone, 
which then did die into a quiet gray of clear melodious 
whisper.” 

From these letters we probably gain a truer conception 
of Lanier as a musician than would be _ possible from 
anything he has published on the subject. But of out- 
side judges, no one is more capable and in a’better position 
to give a fair and scholarly estimate of Lanier’s skill in this 
capacity than Mr. Asgar Hamerik, director of the Peabody 
Orchestra of Baltimore, in which Lanier played as first 
flutist for more than six years. He writes: “It had always 
been a wonder to me where Sidney Lanier learned to play 
as he did, with such execution, sweetness, and expression 
of tone, considering that he never had any proper teacher. 
He would read at sight with great facility the most intri- 
cate music. I came to the conclusion that Sidney Lanier 
was an exception to the general rule; that his natural dis- 
position for music, his immense love for art in all its 
branches, supported by a faultless ear, and a thorough edu- 
cation as a gentleman, had easily conquered all difficulties 
and made him master on the instrument when he got to be 
aman. He had two pets whom he loved with all his heart, 
—his pen and his flute. What the pen could not write in so 
many stanzas, what thought or sentiment went beyond the 
limits of the English language, he would breathe in soft 
tones on the flute; and thus he had two languages at his 
command —a positive and an abstract one. It is no won- 
der that his poems sound like music; he wrote them when 
his mind was filled with the music of the masters, and with 
that peculiar sense of rhythm, which is one of music’s 


greatest charms. ‘Break, break break ’—this opening to 
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one of Tennyson's poems was one of his favorites. Well, 
there is a whole symphony in those three words. And when 
he stood in the orchestra in his perfect manhood, tall, erect, 
of commanding stature, one of nature's elect,and played on his 
flute with the ‘ break, break, break’ running through his 
mind, he brought thoughts into man’s head and tears into 
woman's eyes, and the people said,— This exquisite music 
is certainly poetry.’ This is Sidney Lanier as I knew him, 
a kind-hearted man, a just-minded, noble spirit, and a true 
friend.” 

Such was Sidney Lanier in his three-fold capacity of 
poet, critic, and musician. His life was short ; but his work 
was great. He has left us over one hundred poems and at 
least seventeen prose works which are every year becoming 
better known and more admired. Foreigners are begin- 
ning to recognize his genius, and it is probable that in time 
he will be generally recognized as one of the foremost poets 
of our country. His beautiful life, his keen sense of duty 
and his high conception of the artist’s responsibility for his 
creation, must command the love and respect of all; his 
magnificent endowments and scholarly achievements must 
command their admiration. His death was premature but 
his real life has just begun. He has joined 


“the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 

Frep Atwin Krne. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


In a certain gallery of paintings, there hang side by side 
two portraits which arrest the attention of every visitor. In 
the one we admire the finely chiselled features, the kindly 
but penetrating expression of the deep blue eyes, the deli- 
cate, slightly sarcastic curve of the lips and the fine glow of 
manhood’s strength that pervades the whole face. In the 
other appears the same cast of features, but the expression 
seems that of a being of a different nature. From the eyes 
all kindliness is gone, and to their penetration is added an 
almost savage fierceness ; the curve of the lips expresses no 
more a playful sarcasm, buc a deep and lasting scorn; and 
every trait reveals a soul that has suffered without submis- 
sion, has struggled without victory, and ended in hatred, 
defiance and contempt. Yet both bear the name of Yonathan 
Swift, at forty-one and at sixty-five. 

What a problem is here presented! And as the inner 
man is revealed in the expressions of his countenance, so is 
he, even more fully, in his writings. Place side by side 
“The Tale of a Tub”, written when he was thirty, and the 
last book of ** Gulliver's Travels,” of the antiquarian Swift- 
Again there is likeness and contrast. “The Tale of a 
Tub ” is instinct with the buoyancy, the strength with the 
audacity of a young man who fells himself above his fel- 
lows. It is satire, merciless satire, yet it is far more the 
reveling of a young giant in the exercise of his prodigious 
power, than the blow aimed by one who has himself suffered. 
But in the last book of “ Gulliver,” with the same power, 
the same clear-cut and characteristic style, the same mar- 
vellous penetration of human nature, the sparkling wine of 
youthful vigor and pride has given place to the gall of 
bitterness and misanthropy. 

Now Swift was none of your painfully laborious arti- 
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ficers of sentences; as he himself tells us, he never leaned 
upon his elbow to think, and he held in contempt those who 
did. When he speaks, he speaks straight from the inner 
man. And so he is, of all the writers of his age, the one 
who arouses in us the strongest desire to know more of his 
personality. Though he was born in Ireland, and spent 
more years there than anywhere else, he had as little in 
common with that impulsive, hot-blooded, genial Irish race 
as any man that ever lived. Indeed there was not a drop of 
Irish blood in his veins. It was thus by the merest acci- 
dent that this country became the birthplace of Swift. He 
was born in Dublin in 1667, born to poverty and depend- 
ence, for his father who had died seven months before his 
son’s birth, had left nothing to support his widow and her 
two children. Here, then, at the very outset we have a clue 
to explain in part that bitterness which grew as the man 
grew — the consciousness, so galling to a proud nature, of 
owing his worldly sustenance and his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, to the charity of others. 

He never looked back with any pleasure to his college 
days. But itisa false story that represents him as a reck- 
less rebel against authority ; and any young gentleman at 
college who wants to play genius by refusing to submit to 
the prescribed course of study will find little precedent in 
the case of Swift. It is true that he was unhappy and con- 
stantly brooding over his position as a poor relation; no 
doubt, too, the dry and scholastic course of study was 
irksome to a young man of his independence and originality 
of thought; but it cannot be proved that he shirked his 
duty or defied the authorities. He seems to have read 
widely in the ancient classics, and on his final examination 
is graded as “ good” in Latin and Greek. Only in 
“ physics ” —a general term for the miscellaneous and un- 
systematized body of scientific facts then current in the 
schools —is he graded as “ bad.” It is due to this last that 
he only received his bachelor’s degree by a special favor, 
speciali gratia as it was termed, no great disgrace consider- 
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ing that it was very common to grant degrees in this man- 
ner, but of course galling to the pride of a Swift. 

After taking his degree, Swift continued for the next two 
or three years at Trinity College, Dublin, reading widely for 
his Master’s Degree, and no doubt meditating deeply on the 
world and his own lot therein. Already conscious of a 
power within, as he must have been, he knew not yet where 
to apply that power; knew not, indeed, what the nature or 
extent of that power was. Poor, proud, unknown, his im- 
mediate prospects were anything but promising. Already, 
however, he had begun to write, although it was not until 
several vears later that he discovered his true vein. 

The Revolution of 1688 was also a revolution in the early 
life of Swift. Amid the turbulent state of things in Ireland, 
there was no peace or satety, and, with many of his coun- 
trymen, Swift crossed over to England where he lived for a 
time with his mother in Leicester. But this was not making 
a start in life. ‘ A person of great honor in Ireland,” he 
afterwards writes, ** who was pleased to stoop so low as to 
look into my mind, used to tell me that my mind was like a 
conjured spirit, that would do mischief if I did not give it 
employment.” Never was truer word spoken. Such a 
mind must have food to devour, else it would devour itself. 
It was fortunate that an opening was soon made for him — 
an opening which for gooc and evil, but chiefly for good, 
was to prove of lasting influence upon his life. This was the 
offer and acceptance of employment in the family of Sir 
William Temple, who was a distant relative of Swift's 
mother, where he remained until Temple’s death in 1699. 

Much has been said of Swift’s relation to his patron. 
Temple was perhaps never fully awake to the greatness 
of his young protégé, but it is plain that his esteem for him 
and confidence in him constantly increased ; Swift's posi- 
tion developed steadily from that of a semi-menial to that 
of a trusted intimate, and he seems to have had a cordial 
esteem for Sir William in spite of a number of vexations 


and slights which brought about a succession of temporary 
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estrangements. What, above all, stamped itself upon the 
supremely, even morbidly proud nature of Swift was, that 
he was in the position of a dependent, of one patronized. 
This was the bitter pill for him to swallow —the bitter pill 
that helped to poison much of his whole life. Still the ex- 
ample of a man of urbane and courtly manners, such as 
Temple, must have been of great service to the raw and 
crude young fellow who had seen little of the polite world. 
But, above all, he obtained at Temple’s house a _ practical 
knowledge of politics and politicians such as hardly any 
other place could have furnished so well. Not only promi- 
nent men at the court, but King William himself came to 
Temple to consult him about public affairs; and his young 
secretary was present at their consultations. He was even 
on one occasion sent by Temple to the king to explain to 
him certain measures of government upon which his majesty 
had consulted him. Swift thus came to know early the 
practical side of affairs, to see, as his keen eye saw but too 
clearly, the littleness of many of the men who posed as the 
great ones of the earth; and to this practical knowledge is 
due much of the directness, clearness and effectiveness of 
these political pamphlets which afterward made him by 
turns the mainstay and the terror of the Whig and the Tory 
party. 

Swift’s talents became known to men of influence, 
though the offer to him by the king of a position as captain 
of a company of dragoons seems to show that the nature of 
those talents was hardly appreciated by his Dutch majesty. 
It is needless to say that Swift refused, and needless to spec- 
ulate as to what the result would have been to himself and 
to literature, had he accepted. 

The literary influences of this formative period must 
also be taken into account, although there is perhaps no 
prose writer in the language who borrowed as little and orig- 
inated as much, as Swift. To Temple, and to the French 
models to which he was directed in Temple’s library, may 
be attributed much of that clearness and simplicity which 
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marks Swift’s prose writings almost from the beginning. 
At least it pointed the way to that style which a mind 
like Swift’s would certainly have attained, sooner or later. 
The only English books he read much were books of 
history. Greek, Latin, and recent French authors formed 
the main body of his reading. He was attracted by the 
whole range of human knowledge — history, science (such 
as it was), philosophy, magic — everything, but mostly an- 
cient, and in the learned languages. Much of the vast and 
miscellaneous knowledge thus acquired, figures in the “ Tale 
of a Tub,” to puzzle and often to baffle even a cultured 
reader. 

Swift, like so many other literary men, commenced his 
career with a mistake. Adapting himself to a fad of the 
time, he composed a number of what were called “ Pindaric 
Odes.” But artificial and unnatural as they are, we find 
not a few characteristic traits breaking through a false and 
conventional form. In the “Ode to Sir William Temple,” 
especially, written in 1693, there is a passage which shows 
how his true instinct is beginning to revolt, and we can see 
in the address to his muse a sort of a programme for the 
restless ambition of his subsequent career. 

“ To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy, restless thoughts inclined ; 
To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise, 
Grows a misfortune or becomes a vice ; 

Such were thy rules to be poetically great : 
‘Stoop not to interest, flattery, er deceit ; 

Nor with hired thoughts be thy devotion paid ; 
Learn to disdain their mercenary aid ; 


Be this thy sure defence, thy braxen wall, 
Know no base action, at no guilt turn pale.” 


A copy of these * Pindaric Odes” Swift sent to Dryden, 
the lord of literature at the time, and a distant cousin. 
“Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,’ was Dryden’s 
well-known verdict—a verdict which Swift must have felt to 
be in many ways just, although he bitterly resented it. As 
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a matter of fact, Swift never did became a poet in the 
higher sense, a poet of the imagination, though in the nar- 
row line of clever, incisive verse to which he afterward con- 
fined himself, he is hardly surpassed. 

But while he was giving to the world * Pindaric Odes,” 
he had in his portfolio, more or less unfinished work which 
he was not vet confident enough to publish. “ He writ and 
burnt and writ again,” he writs to a friend, “ on all manner 
of subjects, more than perhaps anv man in England.” That 
amazing medley, the “ Tale of a Tub,” was the product of 
years of this “ writing and burning and writing again,” the 
literary embodiment of the vast reading, keen observation, 
burning thought and intense feeling of these vears. 

The “ Tale of a Tub” hardly has a central subject, and 
certainly has no method. It is the outpouring of a mind 
struggling for expression. Like Carlyle before he wrote his 
* Sartor Resartus,” he felt that * he had a book in him that 
would make men’s ears tingle.” The subjects he had to 
have his say upon were as wide as the world. “In my dis- 
posure of the employments of the brain [ have thought fit 
to make invention the master, and to give to method and 
reason the office of its lackeys.” He had looked at the 
world with his own eyes, and seen beneath the surface of 
things ; seen pretense in its nakedness, seen the multitude 
deluded by shows, and he could not rest until he had laid 
them bare. 

The * Tale of a Tub” is often reterred to as an allegory. 
It is true that a thread of allegory in which the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran and the Calvanistic forms of religion 
appear as Peter, Martin and Jack, gives a semblance of 
unity to the medley. But this allegory is its weakest part. It 
is often strained, often obscure, vet it is clever, and sometimes 
more than clever, as a means of conveying piercing truth. 
Swift, however, is perfectly conscious of the weakness of 
the allegorical method, and disarms criticism by satirizing 
himself, in the “ grubean sages ’’ who conveyed : 


“Their precepts and their arts shut up within the vehicles of type and 
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fables; which having been perhaps more careful and curious in adorning 
than was altogether necessary, it has fared with these vehicles, after the 
usual fate of coaches over-finely painted and gilt, that the transitory gazers 
have so dazzled their eyes and filled their imaginations with the outward 
lustre, as neither to regard nor consider the person or the parts of the owner 
within.” 


That Swift abuses allegory in his satire cannot be denied. 
The adherents of the three main forms of European re- 
ligion, the Roman Catholic, the Anglican-Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic Presbyterian are typified by three sons, Peter, 
Martin and Jack, and the religious forms themselves appear 
as three coats bequeathed by their father who represents 
of course, original christianity before the rise of sects. 
To portray the abuses and the extravagances of bigots 
and fanatics, these three sons, especially Peter and Jack, 
for Martin is the type of the Church of England which 
Swift is disposed to defend, are made to do all sorts 
of ridiculous and disreputable things, which inevitably 
have the effect of making light of all religion so that 
it is not hard to understand that Swift brought upon himself 
the charge of infidelity and that the skeptics should have 
hailed him as their champion, though as a matter of fact, 
Swift was not irreligious, and in pratice was a warm de- 
fender of the church. But in the * Tale of a Tub,” he 
allows the exuberant joy in the exercise of power to get the 
better of him and to carry him beyond the limits of his real 
beliefs. With the mighty weapon of satire and travesty in 
his hand, the eager fencer wounds his own friends. 

But, as has been said, the religious allegory is not the 
strongest part of the work. More powerful and far less 
liable to offend any but those who deserve the lash, are the 
long digressions in which the whole body of book-makers 
and pretenders to learning is ridiculed in a strange mixture 
of parody and direct attack. The custom of lumbering up 
a book with long and tiresome prefaces and dedications is 
deliciously taken off in his own preliminary matter, which 
he makes to cover more than one-fourth of the whole work. 


No idea can be obtained of the immense range and concen- 
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tration of satire in these general and special prefaces, au- 
thor’s apologies, analytic table of contents, dedication to 
Prince Posterity and the rest, without close reading and 
hardly any book will repay reading and rereading better 
than the * Tale of a Tub.” There is meaning in every line 
and between every line, a mine of wit and wisdom that 
may be worked long and yet be unexhausted. Swift is 
said to have once exclaimed in his old age: “ My God, 
what a genius I had when I[ wrote that book!” And it is 
indeed a work genius that, if he had written nothing else, 
would have placed him in the front rank of our English 
satirists. 

Swift would surely have found much in common with 
our great nineteenth century exposer of shams, Thomas 
Carlyle; and between no works of the two authors is it pos- 
sible to draw a closer parallel than between the * Tale of a 
Tub” and “ Sartor Resartus.”’ Each is the earliest book pro- 
duced by its author—the torrent of long accumulated 
thought that longed to be set free; each is supremely hu- 
morous and supremely original; the purpose of each is to 
expose shams, to strip off clothes and to bring people to 
look at things as they are. But Swift goes no further than 
to denounce and to ridicule. He destroys with no attempt 
to build upon the ruins of his destruction. He reaches the 
everlasting No, but supplies no everlasting Yea. The logi- 
cal result of Swift’s view is despair, while Carlyle rears 
from the ashes a castle of Faith and Hope. This difference 
is, indeed, less marked when we consider the two men than 
when we consider the two books —for I cannot but feel 
that there is a deeper earnestness and faith in Swift, the 
man, than ever appears in Swift, the writer. Yet in spite 
of the many real resemblances, Carlyle’s was a _ more 
positive and a more fruitful nature than Swift's. ‘ Happi- 
ness,’ says Swift. “is the perpetual possession of being 
well deceived.” He, then, who sees things as they are can- 
not be happy. Carlyle, too, had no patience with the illu- 
sive rush after that rainbow-gold that men call * Hap- 
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piness,” but he goes further than Swift, and points to 
a rock of truth beyond all shams and illusions on which we 
may rest, if not “ happy,” yet serene and hopeful. Swift 
may have felt the everlasting Yea, but he never proclaimed 
it before men. 

Of the * Battle of the Books” there is need to say but 
little. It was written to save Temple, who had fallen into cer- 
tain very grave errors of scholarship that brought upon 
him an attack from Bentley, the greatest classicist of the 
age. Probably no other man living could have saved Tem- 
ple as Swift did by the “ Battle of the Books.” The merits 
of the case did not concern him at all. But no argument of 
the somewhat heavy and pedantic Bentley, however convinc- 
ing to the scholar, could stand in the eyes of the majority 
of readers before the satire of Swift. Truth and scholar- 
ship, protest as they might, were unavailing. 

Temple died in 1699, and with his death ends the first 
period of Swift’s career. His motives for entering the 
Church have often been questioned. Let it be confessed 
that he did not look at the clerical profession as a “ divine 
calling.” He entered the Church, not from any burning 
desire to preach the Gospel, but because the Church fur- 
nished an occupation more congenial to his tastes and man- 
ner of life than any other profession readily open to him; 
and also, because it offered a sure means of support. Still 
he was, and always remained, a strong and earnest believer 
in the Establishment asthe main stronghold and promoter 
of morality. This is the keynote of his writings on sub- 
jects connected with the church. He does not argue for 
christianity from the spiritual point of view, but from the 
purely practical; he simply contends that if you abolish 
christianity, you will abolish all restraints upon men’s vices, 
and hence all order and civilization. He never takes the 
higher ground, never preaches the gospel of love, of spirit- 
ual force in the inner man; which is only to say, that he 
does not rise above his age. 

What his real religion was, is a question too serious to 
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be lightly touched upon. Certainly we must beware of judg- 
ing from a partial or superficial view of his wrttings. There 
are passages in the * Tale of a Tub” that seem positively 
blasphemous, and we could quote from his works to show 
that he ridiculed the dogmas of the Last Judgment and an 
eternal punishment of bodily torment; it would be easy to 
furnish a prosecuting committee of theologians with ample 
evidence to convict him. But this is far from proving that 
he lacked the essence of religion. 

But every earnest student of Swift must feel that back 
of all the strange and contradictory phases of his dark and 
stormy life, there lies a mystery which was never unveiled, 
a soul, which in spite of all his seeming frankness and want 
of reticeness, he concealed instinctively from the eves of 
the world. Let us not therefore pronounce hastily upon 
what we do not, and never can know —not even in de- 
ference to that “scientific spirit” of our age, which has 
worked so much good by what it has rescued from dilet- 
tanteism, but which, I fear, has often worked harm to itself 
and to trith by seeking irreverently to invade a higher and 
holier ground that is only desecrated by its touch. . 

It was however in politics rather than in the church that 
Swift’s real ambition lay. Directly after Temple's death he 
accepted a post as secretary to Lord Berkeley, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and with him he remained some months 
in the governor’s castle in Dublin. But as no chance for 
further promotion from the government offered itself, he 
again accepted a number of church livings in country dis- 
tricts in Ireland. He made his clerical home at Laracor, a 
small vicarage near the town of Trim, some thirty miles 
from Dublin. His Irish headquarters were here until 1713. 
when he was made Dean of St. Patrick’s. As far as friends 
and quiet comfort could make him so, this was the happiest 
period of Swift's life; and had he not been pursued by am- 
bition and restlessness, he might have been content. 

But not all of Swift's time was spent in Ireland. From 
now on he became more and more deeply interested in pol- 
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itics. As a member of Temple’s household, his early polit- , 
ical connection was naturally with the Whigs, and his first WW 
political pamphlet, “ Dissentions in Athens and Rome,” was ) 
written in support of that party. We have not time to go | 
| 
} 


into the details of his gradual breach with the Whigs and 
alliance with the Tories—a breach which was finally com- 
pleted in 1710. Nor is there any need to justify his action. 
Swift was, in a certain sense, above parties, aud he bitterly 
satirized their pettiness long before the time of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” when his satire might be imputed to his own dis- 
appointments. Yet he had his prejudices, above all, he 
exercised the most watchful care over the interests of the 
Church, and it was largely due to this that he came to em- 
brace Tory principles. The pamphlets entitled “ An Argu- 
ment against abolishing Christianity” and “The Senti- | 
ments of a Church of England Man,” among others, show fh 
Swift's views very clearly, and we can see from them how | 
impossible it Was for him to act longer with the Whig party. 
He hated the skeptics and he hated the dissenters, and both 
of these classes came to be identified in one way or an- 
other with the Whigs. 

Each party was anxious to have Switt in its ranks, for 
men recognized everywhere that here was the man of the 
keenest satirical power in England, one who would be of 
the greatest value as a friend and the greatest danger as an 
enemy. In 1710, while on one of his frequent visits to 
England, this time in the interest of the Irish Church, both 
parties made overtures to him. This was in the last part of 
poor Queen Anne’s reign, and the Tories were in power. 
| He could make his fortune, they hinted. * But,” he says, 

* 1 do not understand them; or, rather, I do understand 
| them.” He assumed a haughty and indepent air, allowed I 


~ > 


himself to be beseeched, and finally threw himself in with | | 
the Tories with all the vigor of his extraordinary nature. 

From that time until the death of the queen, three years ih] 
later, he was the greatest power in the Tory party. He | | 
published a journal, * The Examiner” and issued pamphlet At 
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after pamphlet defending Tory measures and denouncing 
the Whigs. An enormous number of these pamphlets was 
printed and circulated, and in an age which took an absorb~ 
ing interest in politics, their influence was enormous. The 
“Conduct of the Allies” is probably the strongest of these 
pamphlets, and it is further interesting as an excellent speci- 
men of a phase of Swift’s style quite different from that 
which we ordinarily associate with him. It is not a satire, 
but a political invective against the foreign war that was 
draining the resources of England. Simple and clear in 
its arguments, scathing in its contempt and impassioned in 
its plea for peace, it rises to the height of the best oratory. 
Appealing to the “voice of the Nation” he says: “We 
have been principals when we ought to have been auxillaries ; 
we have fought where we ought not, and have abstained 
where our interests were at stake; we have allowed those 
allies who charge us with deserting them to be false to 
every engagement made withus. We have presevered, until 
we lie under the burden of fifty millions of debt. We have 
gained victories which have brought to us nothing but bar- 
ren renown, and now we are expiring of a ‘hundred good 
symptoms.’ 

Swift’s personal power was at this time that of an auto- 
crat, and his ambition seems to have been at last gratitied. 
Many stories are told of his disposition to be overbearing 
and tyrannical. No one could escape his wrath without 
yielding to his will. To those who were willing to yield he 
was kind and gracious. On first meeting lady Burlington 
at her husband’s house he ordered her to sing. When she 
declined, Swift became angry. ‘“ Sing, or I will make you! 
Why, madam, I snppose you take me for one of your Eng- 
lish hedge-parsons ; sing when I tell you!” She burst into 
tears and retired. The next time he met her he began, 
“ Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured as when I 
saw you last?” She good humoredly gave in, aud Swift 
became her warm friend. | 

Among literary men, Swift’s influence was all powerful. 
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His triendship with Addison had begun years before and 
still continued in spite of party differences ; and it was un- 
der Swift's influence that Addison first commenced his great 
work of making a new and better thing out of English 
prose. He was one of the first to recognize snd encourage 
Pope and became his close friend. The famous Scriblerus 
Club, out of which “Gulliver's Travels” grew, was com- 
posed of Swift, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot and others, but Swift 
was recognized as the dominant power. We might almost 
say that Swift's indirect influence or letters was as great as 
were his direct services. 

These literary friendships were more lasting than his 
political connections. When Queen Anne died in 1714, the 
Tories fell and Swift fell with them. He had shortly before 
been appointed Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and now that 
all hopejn England was gone, he left it in bitterness and 
disappointment to spend the rest of his life in Ireland. 

There was, however, one thing that brightened his re- 
turn. When Swift first went to Sir William Temple’s, he 
found, among those attached to his household, a Mrs. John- 
son and her daughter, Esther Johnson, a little girl of eight. 
This little girl from that time to her death in 1728 was 
watched over and cared for by Swift, and his watchfulness 
and care were returned by a love as pure, as constant and 
unselfish as ever woman gave to man. Esther or Stella, 
had long been in Ireland and when Swift was absent she 
usually lived in his house and saw to his affairs. The affec- 
tion that Swift had for her was the deepest, tenderest affec- 
tion of his life, but it was not love and it is plain that he 
never contemplated a marriage. But, though he was nota 
lover, he was the most loving of friends. Nothing in all 
his writings shows as much of his true character as that one 
of them which he never intended for publication, the “ Jour- 
nal to Stella,” little notes written daily to her during the ex- 
citing years of his political career in England. Here we 
see no more the sour cynic, but the freest and most un- 
reserved expression of the truly tender side of his nature. 
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Thackeray, whose judgment and appreciation in these mat- 
ters may be relied upon more than that of most men, says: 
“It has been my business, professionally of course, to go 
through a great deal of sentimental reading in my time, 
and to acquaint myself with love making as it has been de- 
scribed in various languages of the world; and I know noth- 
ing more manly, more tender, more exquisitely touching than 
some of these brief notes written in what Swift calls his 
‘little language’ in his * Journal to Stella.” 

It is most unfortunate for Swift’s memory that we must 
connect with him the ‘wo names of Stella and Vanessa, in- 
stead of the name of Stella alone. A second woman ap- 
pears on the scene and with the second woman comes the 
inevitable misery for all three. During his last stay in Lon- 
don, he had become interested in a young lady of beauty. 
talents and fortune, Miss Hester Vanhomrigh. The verses 
entitled “ Cadenus and Vanessa,” in which Cadenus is a 
transposition of Decanus, or the Dean, and Vanessa, of 
course, stands for Miss Vanhomrigh, give a history of 
the case which accords perfectly with what we know from 
other sources. The very fact that “we can use what, for 
want of a better classification we must call a love poem, as 
though it were an affidavit in a lawsuit,’’ shows how in- 
capable Swift was of the passion of love. He admired 
Vanessa because she possessed the charms without the 
frivolity of her sex because she was inclined to serious study 
and showed appreciation of his own precepts, but he never 
loved her. 

“ His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 


Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy.” 


But the lessons which were aimed at Vanessa’s head, 
reached her heart, and with the frankness which her master 


' Leslie Stephen: “ Life of Swift” (Eng. Men of Letters.) 
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had taught her, she contessed her love. He is utterly taken 
aback. He reasons and expostulates with her in vain. She 
will not listen to his argument that such love of a young 
girl for a man who was growing old and had lost all the 
charms of youth, was prepostrous. She shows how her 
love is but the natural result of his own teachings. Swift 
was flattered, and he allowed himself to be loved when he 
had only friendship to offer in return. 

Soon after Swift went to Ireland, Vanessa settled there 
also, and thus was near enough to hear of Stella. Swift be- 
came uneasy, grew colder in his letters, and avoided seeing 
her as much as possible. Poor Vanessa became more pas- 
sionate. Switt grew more perplexed. The catastrophe was 
imminent. Stella could not fail to hear rumors of Swift's 
relations with Vanessa, and it seems that to make sure once 
for all of her own position, she urged Swift to that cere- 
mony of marriage, which, it seems, she might justly have de- 
manded long before. Whether they were married or not, 
has been questioned. I think the evidence proves that they 
were. At any rate, the report got abroad and reached Va- 
nessa’s ears. She at once wrote to Stella to ask if it were 
true, Stella replied that it was, and handed the letter to 
Switt. In a rage he rode to Vanessa’s, entered her room, 
threw down the letter upon the table, and rode off without 
saying a word. Vanessa did not long survive. Her al- 
ready failing health succumbed to this last, awful blow. 

Was Swift to blame? Certainly he was to blame, but per- 
haps more to be pitied. He is not to be judged as an ordi- 
nary man. He was incapable of the passion of love him- 
self, and could not understand it in others. Not until it was 
too late did he become aware of the fearful consequences to 
which an unrequitted passion could lead, and the catastro- 
phe overwhelmed him with grief and remorse. 

Stella survived Vanessa tor five years, but she cannot 
have been happy. She never lived in the deanery except in 
Swift’s absence. When the end did come, in 1728, Swift 


did not see her, nor did he attend her funeral. She had 
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sacrificed for him everything that most women care for, and 
served him to the end with a devotion almost unparalleled, 
and Swift had been faithful to Stella, though he never made 
her happy. We can never expect to understand exactly 
the mystery of Swift and Stella. There was a mystery 
somewhere. About the time of their supposed marriage, a 
friend met Swift rushing out of Archbishop King’s library 
with a distracted look. On entering he found the Arch- 
bishop in tears, and on asking the reason, he said: “ You 
have just met the most unhappy man on earth, but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a question.” 
Unhappy as was the lot of Stella and Vanessa, I cannot 
but feel that the lot of Swift was more unhappy still. After 
his death, a lock of Stella’s hair was found in his desk, 
and on the envelope which contained it were written 
the words of such infinite pathos in suggestiveness: * Only 
a woman’s hair.” 

The darkest epoch in his life remains. His most 
cherished hopes had been disappointed and he found him- 
self banished to a country which he detested; and con- 
demned, as he himself expressed it, to die there, “like a 
poisoned rat in a hole.” It is a strange thing that the man 
who had the supremest contempt for Ireland now became 
one of its very greatest patriots. However small was Swift's 
opinion of Irish capacity, his indignation was fierce against 
Irish wrongs. “ The Drapier’s Letters,” although they were 
occasioned directly by an imaginary and not a real wrong 
— for the copper coin he denounced in them was as a mat- 
ter of fact very good — sounded the first clear and bold note 
for Irish liberty. The Irish people idolized him as their 
champion and defender, and he was their champion and 
defender from pure hatred of and indignation against the 
brutal oppression he saw; but he had passed the time when 
he could derive pleasure from the plaudits of the multi- 
tude. , 
~~ Swift made one visit and one visit only to England 
during this latter period, but that visit was a fruitful one for 
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English literature. It was then that he published * Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” the work of a number of years previous. 
The story of Gulliver is too familiar to repeat, and its mean- 
ing is too wide and deep to enter upon here. We have all 
read it for the marvellous story, in our childhood, and been 
delighted with it, but to a mature man who reads it as it was 
intended by the author, it is not delightful, but one of the 
most painful books ever written. We may be amused at 
the Brobdingnagians and the Lilliputians, but, as the book 
progresses, the tone of universal fierce cynicism increases, 
until in the last horrible picture of humanity as represented 
by the nauseous Yahoos, we reach the very verge of pessi- 
mistic insanity. 

Swift was indeed rapidly sinking into mental darkness, 
Throughout his life he had been afflicted by a painful dis- 
ease of giddiness and pain in the head — what the physi- 
cians now call labyrinthine vertigo —and toward 1740 his 
disease rapidly increased. He seems always to have 
dreaded the end. Pointing to a tree one day, he said “ Like 
that tree, I shall die at the top.” He made an heroic strug- 
gle but finally sank into a state of speechless idiocy, in 
which he remained for three years until his death in 1745, 
at the age of seventy-seven. Upon his tombstone were in- 
scribed lines written by himself, “ Here lies Jonathan Swift, 
where fierce indignation can rend his heart no more.” 

Perhaps there is no man in the annals of English liter- 
ature as great as Swift, who is so little read to-day, or at 
least read in the spirit of true appreciation. Swift never 
wrote for fame, never nursed his literary reputation, and 
sometimes even tried to conceal his authorship. Much was 
written for his own time only, and is intelligible only to stu- 
dents of that period. But even his works on subjects of 
perennial interest are not of such a nature as to attract the 
modern reader. He towers high above his age, not only as 
its greatest genius but as the most powerful factor in its lit- 
erature. The influence of the clear, simple, direct style of 
Swift was enormous, and marks an epoch in English prose. 
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His personal influence was not less beneficial. Every 
writer of the time looked up to him as his superior, and he 
scattered the genuine gold of his genius profusely in sug- 
gestions and advice. More than one great literary work of 
other men owed its origin to Swift. But after all, it is the 
human interest that most attracts in him. His life is a 
tragedy that will always fascinate and appall. 
L. M. Harris. 
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BARTLETT'S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE. 


To review a great work of reference in a fitting manner 
is by no means an easy task. While it is easy to indulge 
in a few generalities of praise and then to pick flaws, which 
can always be imagined or magnified ; it is very difficult to 
write a review that shall be at all commensurate with the 
dignity of the work to be described, when there is no plot 
that can be abridged, no new point of view from which the 
materials massed may be looked at, no felicity or infelicity 
of style to be remarked on, nothing but the homely virtues 
of accuracy, thoroughness, and unwearied zeal in well-doing 
to be recorded and praised. That these virtues should ob- 
tain the epithet “homely,” that this epithet should have 
taken on a slightly unpleasant shade of meaning, argues, 
perhaps, that the timeworn doctrine of the total depravity 
of our race has something yet that may still be said in its 
favor. Accuracy, thoroughness, and unwearied zeal in 
well-doing, what greater or nobler qualities could we ask of 
any man, and yet most of us would rather write a review of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda” which can 
hardly be said to put these qualities in evidence for its 
author, than of Mr. Bartlett's ‘“ Concordance” which as- 
suredly puts them in evidence to a marked degree for that 
benefactor of his race. Is it that the desultory critic, loung- 
ing in his easy chair, feels a shame and self-abasement be- 
fore the monument of loving patience and industry that he 
does not feel before the romance dashed off at odd hours 
for rapid and careless readers? 

Mr. John Bartlett's name is as familiar to us as the most 
trite of the quotations he has collected ; but his name is now 
associated forever with what is better and more enduring 
than any quotation — with the name of Shakspere. This 
association was indeed begun in 1881 with the publication 


of Mr. Bartlett’s “ Shakspere Phrase Book,” a concordance 
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of phrases rather than of words; but the lesser light is 
swallowed up in the greater, and it is as the author of “A 
New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakspere 
with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems” that the 
indefatigable worker will obtain his reward with the memory 
of the greatest genius the world has ever known. 

The huge quarto that lies before us bears the imprint of 
that well known firm whose services to English literature, 
and of late to American literature, cannot be over-estimated 
— Messrs. Macmillan and Company, of London and New 
York. It is quite needless to say that in the preparation of 
such a work almost as much depends upon the zeal and 
generosity of the publishers as upon the labors of the author, 
and as much again upon the energy and willingness of the 
printers. In the present case the admirable typography is 
due to Messrs R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh. So we have 
the tribute of an American scholar to the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen, printed by Scotchmen, and published by an Anglo- 
American firm —an international undertaking worthy of all 
praise. 

Mr. Bartlett's book embraces quarto pages in 
double columns, with 110 lines to a column save in case of 
pages on which a new letter of the alphabet begins, so that 
we have the overwhelming total of about 419,000 lines of 
closely printed matter. This of course does not mean as 
many references, for one of Mr. Bartlett’s great improve- 
ments over his predecessors, like Mrs. Cowden Clarke, will 
be found to lie in the ample space he allows to his quota- 
tions. We are not however interested enough in literary 
statistics to attempt to compute the exact number of 
references. If Mr. Bartlett had regarded such statis- 
tics as of overwhelming value, he could without great trou- 
ble have facilitated their calculation by numbering the re- 
ferences given in each column. He sensibly omitted to do 
this and evidently does not care to have an individual word 
of thanks for every reference. 
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We gather from the modest “ note” that serves for pre- 
face, that the Concordance was begun in 1876, that it has 
been delayed from time to time, and prepared chiefly in 
leisure moments. The well known adage about the “little 
busy bee ” loses, then, somewhat of its force. The bee em- 
ploys “each shining hour,” it is no wonder therefore that it 
makes and stores away honey. The success that follows 
steady and unremitting labor pursued through a greater 
part of everyday of a lifetime has been patent to us all for 
ages, but it may be doubted whether any such proof of 
what a man can accomplish during the moments snatched 
from his regular business has ever before been given to the 
world. It would be worth anyone’s while, whether he be a 
student of Shakspere or not, to buy this Concordance, cal- 
culate the amount of work it represents, impress upon his 
mind the fact that it was done in leisure moments, and then 
keep it in some conspicuous place to serve both as a warn- 
ing and a comfort. Perhaps, too, bachelors might take 
warning and courage trom the affectionate inscription—* To 
my wife whose ever ready assistance in the preparation of 
this book has made my labor a pastime.” But itis time to 
turn to the particular features of this volume. 

The text adopted is the Globe edition of 1891. Re- 
ference is now made to line as well as to act and scene (ex- 
cept in case of certain phrases) —an immense improve- 
ment over Mrs. Cowden Clarke's long standard volume 
which, however, should never lose its place in our regard. 
As has been noted the citations are given with considerable 
amplitude and reference to the text is thus frequently dis- 
pensed with. Indeed Mr. Bartlett's volume might almost 
claim to be a dictionary of Shaksperian quotations, if not a 
Shaksperian anthology. A less profitable or interesting task 
than reading one of its crowded pages through, might 
easily be imagined. The verbal index is rendered more 
complete by the admission of select examples frequently 
illustrating obsolete uses of such verbs as fo be, to have, 
to /et, of such frequently occurring adjectives and adverbs 
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as much, more, hence, etc., and of pronouns, prepositions, 
interjections, and conjunctions. Furthermore two or more 
words are often joined together as index-words or, practi- 
cally, index-phrases. For example under /e/ there are 
nineteen such phrases as alone, /let-blood, let her go hang, 
etc., of which Mrs. Cowden Clarke has given only one. 
Indeed Ze? in all its parts furnishes Mrs. Clarke with only 
twenty-eight references, while Mr. Bartlett gives about one 
hundred and forty. Following Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Bartlett 
gives such parts as /efest and /etting as separate index- 
words, but such a part as /e¢s under the main word. This 
may or may not be more convenient for compiler and stu- 
dent, but it is hardly based on logic. The question how far 
/et as an auxiliary and /e? in its sense of Ander should have 
been grouped under one heading by both Mrs. Clarke and 
Mr. Bartlett leads to the larger question whether they were 
warranted in consistently making spelling predominate over 
meaning by the indiscriminate collection under one index- 
word of such different words as fear (to rend) and fear (a 
secretion from the eyes), dear (the verb) and dear (the 
name of an animal.) Most reviewers are agreed that a 
separation was desirable, and we are of the same opinion, 
provided always that too great labor would not have been 
imposed upon the compiler by the separation. Great works 
of reference are not gift-horses to be looked in the mouth 
with critical superciliousness. 

As to the articles a, an and the, an in its sense of and, 
ah and a few other similar words, Mr. Bartlett wisely de- 
termined not to admit them as index-words. They would 
have swelled his volume unnecessarily and have served few 
of the numerous persons likely to consult it. It is true that 
to a minute student of Shakspere’s grammar the insignifi- 
cant words a and an, possess considerable interest, but it is 
not at all clear that the compiler of a concordance must 
consider too curiously the special needs of such students 
who will always have access to Dr. Schmidt’s invaluable 


* Shakspere-Lexicon ” and Dr. Abbott’s equally necessary 


* Shaksperian Grammar.” Besides would it not have been 
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unfair in Mr. Bartlett to leave nothing for a German stu- 
dent of literature to exercise his mathematical faculties upon 
— to say nothing of his leaving his reviewers scarcely any- 
thing to fault? 

It must not be denied, however, that if one thinks that 
Mr. Bartlett’s work includes every phrase or combination of 
words that one may wish to look up, one is likely to be dis- 
appointed. An example taken from personal experience 
will prove this point. We were just in the act of preparing 
this review when a friend whose special interests lie with 
French and German came in to ask us to furnish him with 
some quotations from Shakspere containing the phrase “ as 
who should say ” which he might use to parallel the French 
“comme qui dirait.” At any other time we should have 
taken down Abbott’s “ Shaksperian Grammar” and read 
to him from section 257 on page 175. But having Bartlett 
on our table we pointed with pride to it and promised to 
furnish him all he wanted in a moment. First we turned 
to “as,” but in its twenty odd typical examples found noth- 
ing to our purpose. Then we looked for “as who,” but it 
did not appear. Then for“ who” but the only “as who” 
example given contained a different verb from “ say.” Then 
we tried “should”? and the numerous columns devoted to 
“say” but without success, and finally went to Abbott as 
we should have done from the beginning. There we found 
two examples given in full and other references. It then 
occurred to us to see whether these references could be 
found in Bartlett. Taking the well known lines from 
Macbeth iii, 6 

“The cloudy messenger turns me his back 


And hums, as who should say, “ You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer,” 


we found first that they were not cited under “ say.’ Under 
“hum ” the passage was found but ended just before the phrase 
we were searching for. Under “ me” the same passage was 
found but the phrase under discussion had been again cut 
out. The moral we drew was that while it might have 
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been better for Mr. Bartlett to include such a peculiar phrase 
under “as” as ‘**as who,” it was unjust to expect everything 
of him and that Dr. Abbott’s valuable book would be as 
valuable as ever. 

But if one is driven to such a petty example of omission, 
one is easily enabled to appreciate the fact that both in scope 
and method Mr. Bartlett’s “ Concordance” far surpasses 
any work of the kind ever done for Shakspere or any other 
man. This, of course, is not to be wondered at from one 
point of view for it is natural that as the generations go by 
the materials and appliances of scholarship should con- 
tinually improve, provided there is no break in the develop- 
ment of our civilization. Whether the character of our 
scholarship improves par/ passu is a question of a different 
sort which we need not attempt to answer here. Nor need 
we grow pessimistic over the fact that the years bring us 
such monuments of industry as this Concordance and Dr. 
Furness’s “ Variorum Edition” without giving us another 
Shakspere. Again and again we must remind ourselves 
that it is not well to look gift-horses in the mouth. We have 
Shakspere and now we have Bartlett’s Concordance and we 
may be content to be thankful for both. Perhaps it might 
not be amiss to wish that some of the latter day critics who 
write around Shakspere and about him would content them- 
selves with doing useful work of the kind though not in the 
degree (it would be unfair to expect that) exemplified in 
this magnum opus of Mr. Bartlett. 

It remains only to say a few words about the value of a 
Concordance to Shakspere now that the thoroughness and 
the permanent character of the special work under review 
have been pointed out. Many people, impressed by the 
mere volume of Mr. Bartlett’s completed enterprise might 
be inclined to doubt the value, in proportion to the labor re- 
quired, of such a minute and painstaking collection of re- 
ferences to the works of any man—even of Shakspere. 
They are tempted to regard it as simply another proof of 
the tendency of our age to over-elaboration. These are the 
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people that complain of the growth of dictionaries, and, 
with more justice, of the increased amount of comment 
upon classical authors. It is, perhaps, easy enough to show 
that if a Concordance to Shakspere be needed at all, it is 
necessary to have as complete and accurate and _ well 
ordered a work of the kind as possible for the simple rea- 
son that, as no one can ever tell exactly what the needs of 
a person consulting it are likely to be, completeness and ac- 
curacy are really economical both to compiler and publisher. 
That a Concordance to Shakspere is needed is a proposition 
that might be proved by well known method of so/vitur 
ambulando. \ts necessity is made patent by its well attested 
and perennial usefulness to all sorts of people. It is used 
first by those dreadful bores who fail to find out from their 
patient and long-suffering fellow-beings exactly where a 
quotation is to be found and how it runs. Perhaps this is 
not quite true—perhaps it would be better to say that as 
Shakspere is a most prolific source of quotations, all such per- 
sons should be urged to buy a concordance to his works and 
all help besides this advice be refused to them. It is used 
secondly by that large class of people that deal in quota- 
tions with more or less laudable intentions — the people 
who like to trace up a literary obligation or to use an apt 
quotation in a speech or to garnish the head of a chapter. 
Of course a special dictionary of quotations will suffice 
many such persons, but a concordance often gives them a 
greater variety to draw from and serves other purposes as 
well. Then, somewhat higher up in the scale are the peo- 
ple who are careful of their diction, who are interested in 
the history of words, who like to quote Shakspere as an 
authority for their every utterance. The wants of these and 
similar classes are not to be considered as exactly binding 
upon compilers or publishers, but they nevertheless count 
for not a little especially in a financial way. It will pay 
any large family to have a Shakspere concordance and this 
will pay the publisher. 

It is almost needless to point out the service of such a 
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work to scholars of all kinds. The special Shaksperian 
student will need it at every turn and the student of Eng- 
lish, whether his tastes be literary or philological will need 
it almost as much. Not merely is it useful from its com- 
pleteness and accuracy of individual reference, thus satis- 
fying the needs of the moment, but in what may be termed 
its collective aspects, its groupings of words and phrases, 
it answers many scholarly purposes and saves immense 
labor. 

He who bestows such a book upon his generation de- 
serves therefore to have bestowed upon him in return that 
highest of appellations — “ good and faithful servant.” He 
may felicitate himself upon the successful accomplishment 
of a labor from which most men would have shrunk, a 
labor for which he will gain the gratitude of this and sub- 
sequent generations in a measure that must continue to in- 
crease in proportion as the race, and with it the fame of 


Shakspere, expand with the centuries. 
W. P. Trent. 
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